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For Full Volume Help Yourself to Profits! 


It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 


Flavorful Hearth secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 


hearth-type bread and rolls. 
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IMCO SPECIAL, International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved” High 
Products a Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 
and only the finest high protein wheats are selected to 
Use be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 
this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 
IMCO SPECIAL strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 
production requirements. 
High Gluten ‘onal 
nternationa 
MILLING COMPANY 
at ur | - General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


“Bokery-Proved” —Trademork 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. > . 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. a Nal 
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THE BREAD our customers bake calls for something 


extra in good flour quality. And the loaves that are 
| made with I-H flours fully reflect the more costly 








premium wheats we use. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Grea is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


























of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


you bake it. 


Flour mills of America, due. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Results are better when your choice is 


FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 


YOU CHOOSE A 
THOROUGHLY 


TESTED 


FORMULA 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN KAISER ROLLS AND HEARTH BREADS 


choose KYROL High Gluten Flour! /“tci"! 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 


Sweet Loaf 
Special 


Eaco 


Sunburst 









FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR 


Gold Heart 

Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 

Powerful 

Baltic 

American Beauty 


Special 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


.. . The only flour you can depend 
on to give you the booming volume 
and “‘live’’ flavor that connoisseurs 
of Kaiser Rolls and hearth breads 
demand! 

Because we know that flour used for 
Kaiser Rolls can’t be even “‘a little 
off,”” we virtually hand pick the 
wheat for Kyrol . . . give it 18 major 
lab checks alone . . . and test bake 
it every week. When it leaves our 
mill, we know how each sack or car- 
load of Kyrol will perform. We 
know, for instance, that Kyrol will 
give you remarkable bench and fer- 
mentation tolerance—that you will 


NEEDS... 

American Beauty 
Bokers 

Reliable 


Bi 


American Beauty 
Coke 





right! 








find no variation in performance from 
batch to batch, year to year. Above 
all, we know Kyrol will give you 
golden-crusted beauties that sell and 
build your reputation. 
Choose Kyrol-—-the industry's 
quality standard for premium high- 
gluten spring wheat flour! 

* * * 
For you: 179 laboratory developed 
and bakery-tested formulas, covering 
all phases of bake shop operation. Ask 
your Russell-Miller representative for 
a copy of our compact, spiral-bound 
book, *‘Bakers’ Aid” or write us 
direct. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Chel Plourg 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 
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Rip-p-p — 
»oeand it’s 





Pull up Sharply! 


customers the time- and labor-saving 
benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Multi- 
wall Bags. They'll thank you for it...and RIPP- 
NIPP costs you nothing extra. 


Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


RIPP-NIPP——A small, closely controlled, machine -made 
nip cut in the bag at the edge near the sewn seam to 
start easy tear along the top. Does not weaken the bag. 


*Trade-mark 


Bemis 


General Offices —St, Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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She's giving the best years of her life — 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


TO YOUR CHILDREN ! 





And she's glad to do it — because she be- 
lieves there’s no more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. There are many men 
who agree — in fact in some communities, 
more men have gone into teaching in recent 
years than ever before. 


If you're a young man or woman about to 
decide on a career — why not give serious 
thought to teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child’s person- 
ality ...in helping a bright youngster make 
full use of his mind? Would you feel a real 
sense of accomplishment in starting a child 
on a useful, productive life? If you can an- 
swer yes to these questions... you may bea 
“born teacher”. For you, no other profession 
could begin to match the rewards of teaching! 


if you’re a parent — consider now whether 
you're doing all you can to improve teaching 
conditions and school conditions in this 
community. Get to know the teachers better 
— invite them to your home. Find out what 
improvements our schools need to attract 
and hold the best teachers. 


For practical ways you can 
help our schools now — 


Send for free booklet which shows how 
you can help your child get the best 
education possible. Practical step-by- 
step explanation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


Like other American business firms, we 
believe that business has a responsibility 
to contribute to the public welfare. This 
advertisement is therefore sponsored by 








Seer rr 


Better Schools 


Name__ 








2 West 45th Street, New York 36, WN. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?”. 
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| CANADA'S 
I'S IN THE RECORD OT 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS i ae 
CREAM OF eis 
CANADIAN THE WEST ier 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON /* 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 










CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 

















i WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour ep te NEA 


RY Ring K- G 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


Mills Limited 











CREM acer tee nd omnes res’ | Bla UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








ALL 





“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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It is easy to get good baking wheats from us. Ample 
storage and skill in wheat selection combine to 
provide you with a backlog of top quality grain all 
year long. When you have a wheat problem, solve it 
the easy way. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURR Us MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





ban ee. OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ J.P. BURRUS, racsicem 








CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 















DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


Bushels 
nefefenttlt Country ond 





GOLD DROP PiE o 
PYRAMID NE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


4d COOKIE FLOUR 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S, MOST“MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bueh- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montens, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastseunw Reraesentative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yoru Orry 





“ROC 








Rye” “RLODGETT’S” RYE eit: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













More than five decades of devotion to 
an ideal of superior craftsmanship 
stand behind the name of POLAR 
BEAR. We have a pride in that record. 
You can rely on POLAR BEAR. /t 


will never let you down. 


FOUNDED BY 


7S or BM ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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4 FAMOUS 


ing heat, 


FLOURS: 











*Yes, famous for exceptional strength, 
tolerance, uniformity, dependability 
...a reputation that has been pain- 
stakingly built, carefully maintained 
for years and years! 





Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS . KANSAS St: ¥ 
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Egyptian PL 480 
Wheat Program 
Again Increased 


WASHINGTON 


iding I 


The program pro- 
wr the sale of wheat to Egypt 
for Egyptian currency under Public 


Law 480 has again been expanded. 
To be added are approximately 4.5 
million bushels of wheat valued at 
$8.4 million, including certain ocean 


transportation costs 

Making the announcement, 
raft Benson, secretary of 
explained that the original 
with Egypt made Dec. 14 
vided for financing the $5.6 
million worth of wheat. Purchase of 
tl yunt has been completed. An 
innounced Feb. 9, 1956, 
creased the authorization to $11.2 

| that the total value of the 
vheat to be provided for Egypt un- 
ram is now $19.6 million 


Ezra 
agriculture, 
igreement 
1955, pro- 


sale of 


is an 


amendment 


der the pr 
Sales under the program are being 
U.S. traders. It is 


a purchase authoriza- 


nade by private 


expect d that 


tion for the additional wheat will be 
ssued in the near future 
© ¥ 
Italians Buying 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 

nt of Agriculture has announced 
the issue of a purchase authoriza- 
tion for wheat to Italy under Public 
Law 480 

Involved in the authorization, No 
20-05. will be 948,000 bu. of wheat, 
rade U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat 
flour excluding durum wheat and 
flour milled from durum wheat. Value 


the authorization is $1.6 million. 


Sales contracts between suppliers 
ind importers made beginning Feb. 
1956, and ending May 31, will be 


financing. Delivery will be 
ters, bulk wheat, 
f.o.b 
Feb. 22 


eligible for 

y f.o.b vessel 
US 
but not 


imp 
id flour f.a.s. or vessel, 
ifter 


iter than June 30 


ports on I 
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Kansas Elevator 
Declared Irregular 


By K.C. Exchange 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The board 
f directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade Feb. 14 declared the Rock 
Island Elevator in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. irregular under the exchange 
rules, upon application of the opera 
tors of the elevator, the Simonds- 
Shields-The Grain Co. The eleva- 
tor’s receipts could not be tendered 
to the clearing house in tisfaction 
if futures contracts after Feb. 20 

[he operators of the elevator vol- 
untarily made application for such 
iction. The exchange rules require an 
nnual weigh-up of grain in every 
regular elevator but this could not 


be accomplished at this time because 


of the use of three large steel tanks 
with 1 million bushels capacity. The 
grain in these tanks could not be 
weighed due to lack of space in the 


concrete portion of the elevator, 
capacity of 5 

e company started 
ficial weigh-up of the 
Feb. 20 
has the privilege of 
board for re 

elevator as a regular 
a weigh-up can be made 
Rock Island Elevator will re- 
public terminal 
Kansas and receipts will 
usual with the Kan- 


million 
an of- 
the 


which has 
bushels i 
grain in 
concrete tanks 

The company 
applying to the 
lishment of the 


estab- 
house when 

The 
main is a licensed 
elevator in 


he registered a 
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Narrowest Margin May Decide Senate 
Vote on Return to High Supports 


$1 Billion More 
For Farmers Seen 


In Senate Measure 


WASHINGTON—The farm bill ap- 
proved by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee will increase net farm in- 
come by about one billion dollars over 
the $10.2 billion that is expected for 
1956 if existing legislation is _ per- 
mitted to stand, according to James 
C. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union. He made his views 
public in a letter mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

This will restore only about one 
fifth of the $4.7 billion in net income 
that farmers have lost since 1952, 
Mr. Patt. . explained. “The bill, al- 
thougi. u considerable improvement 
existing policies, does not do 
nearly as much as we are convinced 
is needed.” He pointed out that the 
bill gives no mandatory income pro- 
tection to producers of hogs, cattle 
and calves, secondary feed grains 
and oilseeds, and eggs and poultry, 
all of which are in serious price 
trouble. 

Mr. Patton urged that the bill be 
amended to provide full parity income 
protection to the family farm pro- 
duction of all farm commodities, with 
authority for use of production pay- 
ments along with other methods, and 
an upper family farm-sized limit on 


over 


the amount of benefits any one family 
can obtain. 


The bill, Mr. Patton said, would 
boost farmers’ income from corn 
ibout $216 million, wheat by about 
$368 million, manufacturing milk 


about $232 million, cotton $146 mil- 
lion, and peanuts about $32 million. 

The bill's “soil bank” provision was 
opposed “totally and in all its parts” 
by Mr. Patton. This provision is 
similar to President Eisenhower's 
recommendation. The “soil bank” fea- 
ture “will not raise farm income at 
all. Spending $750 million of govern- 
ment money and charging the cost to 
farmers without bringing any rise in 
farm income is bad enough in itself,” 
he said 

Even worse, said Mr. Patton, is 
that it will bring about a shrinkage 
in the farm productive plant which 
will have to be reversed immediately 
after four years. And the sale into 
commodity markets of $750 million 
of “surpluses,”” Mr. Patton said, “may 
disrupt” those markets. 

Mr. Patton urged that the $750 
million “soil bank" appropriation be 
transferred to the conservation re- 
serve program, which would result 
in long-range conservation benefits 
instead of merely paying farmers not 
to produce basic crops. 

He also urged the Senators to re 
store a provision for a National Secu- 
rity Reserve of food and fiber which 
the committee first approved, then 
left out of the final bill. 





Flour Important in IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON-—-Since the opening of the current International Wheat 
Agreement crop year, the U.S. has sold 426,300 metric tons of flour in wheat 


equivalent and 937,700 tons of wheat 


Canada has sold 221,700 tons of flour 


against 1,152,200 tons of wheat. The Australian proportion of flour to wheat 
is the greatest of the three main exporting countries with flour sales registered 
at 315,800 tons against 459,500 tons of wheat 

The report, covering IWA operations to Feb. 6, shows a total flour sale 


under the agreement of 973,700 tons and 2,549,400 tons of wheat 


on page 22.) 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 


(See table 


reporting for the period Feb, 8-14, 


1956, inclusive, states that the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 
7,822,000 bu. of wheat, including wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent, 
under IWA. The sales for the week were made up of 7,391,000 bu. as wheat 
and 431,000 bu. as flour. The importing countries principally involved in the 


week's sales were Greece and Egypt. 





sas State Grain Inspection & Weigh- 
ing Department. The grain in the 
steel tanks was weighed and sealed 
off from the rest of the elevator by 
the Kansas inspectors when the tanks 
were filled summer. This pro- 
cedure is acceptable to the Kansas 
authorities for that portion of the 
house as the equivalent of a weigh-up, 
which is required of Kansas public 
terminal elevators. 

The Rock Island Elevator is the 
second terminal elevator in Kansas 
City to be made irregular in the past 
year. Previously the River-Rail Ele- 
vator operated by Bartlett & Co.- 
Grain was declared irregular. Subse- 
quently the Bartlett firm qualified 
the house as federally licensed eleva- 
tor and tendered warehouse receipts 
to the futures clearing house, which 
were refused, That case is now before 
the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity but no decision has yet been 
made on the complaint by the Bart- 
lett firm that federal warehouse re- 
ceipts were refused by the exchange 
as clearing house tender 


last 


Combined capacity of the River- 
Rail and Rock Island elevators is 12 
million bushels. Remaining regular 
elevators in Kansas City have total 
capacity of 39,600,000 bu 





MOISTURE CUTS WIND 
DANGER IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Soll Con- 
servation Service in its report on 
moisture conditions in Oklahoma said 
that the fairly heavy snowfall in the 
western wheat belt of the state will 
probably deter severe blowing for 
several weeks. However, the report 
added that supplemental moisture is 
needed to assure adequate crop cover. 
Already more than 33,000 acres of 
cropland have been damaged by wind 
erosions, with nearly 14,000 acres of 
crops ruined. In other areas the mols- 
ture has greatly benefited small 
grains but by no means has been 
sufficient to insure good crops. Pas- 
tures are also in poor shape. 





Likely Voting 
Lineup Listed; 
Veto Possible 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON 
the outcome of 


Speculation on 
controversy on the 
restoration of rigid high price sup- 
ports—-trying to guess the actions of 
96 U.S. Senators—is somewhat more 
difficult than trying to pick the daily 
double at the racetrack. 

Local speculations are being sum- 
med up because of the deep interest 
in the outcome of the Senate debate 
on this bill. Observations of those 
close to the senior legislative body 
may be of some value in determin- 
ing how the votes may line up after 


the last words of the debate are 
heard, 

A photo finish is likely, perhaps 
with only one vote separating the 
two sides of the chief controversial 
item-—-the restoration of high rigid 
price supports. 

Another point seems probable if 


not certain—if Congress passes and 
submits a bill to the White House it 
will get a quick veto, thereby throw- 
ing the whole issue back to Congress 
That body is unlikely to over-ride a 
veto, making it necessary for the 
legislators to whip together some pro- 
gram to stem the falling tide of farm 
income 

A third factor in the 
debate is found in the 
the Democratic majority in Congress 
which, it is asserted, is designed to 
play a delaying role in the legislation 
so that any administration credit for 
creation of the soll bank will be 
nullified. Late action by Congress on 
this provision of the bill would make 
it virtually inoperative this year for 
such crops as wheat and cotton, par- 
ticularly if the winter wheat crop 
shows promise of a big outturn, 

Here is the line-up for the probable 
division of the Senate on the con- 
troversial rigid high support issue: 

Democrats for rigid supports-—38; 
Hill and Sparkman from Alabama; 
Fulbright and McClellan of Arkan 
sas; Hayden of Arizona; George and 
Russell of Georgia; Douglas of Illi 
nois; Clements and Barkley of Ken 
tucky; Long and Ellender of Louisi 
ana; McNamara of Michigan; Hum 
phrey of Minnesota; Stennis of Mis- 
sissippi; Hennings and Symington of 
Missouri; Murray and Mansfield of 
Montana; Chavez of New Mexico: 
Lehman of New York; Erwin and 
Seott of North Carolina; Monroney 
and Kerr of Oklahoma; Morse and 
Neuberger of Oregon; Johnston and 
Thurmond of South Carolina; Kefauy 
er and Gore of Tennessee; Johnson 
and Daniel of Texas; Magnuson and 
Jackson of Washington; Kilgore and 
Neely of West Virginia and J. C 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming 

Republicans for the rigids: Cape 
hart of Indiana; Carlson of Kansas; 
Young and Langer of North Dakota 
Case and Mundt of South Dakota; 
McCarthy and Wiley of Wisconsin 
and Thye of Minnesota—a total of 9 

Against rigid supports, Democrats 
(9) Smathers and Holland of Florida; 
Frear of Delaware; Kennedy of Mas 


(Continued on page 16) 


forthcoming 
strategy of 
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Baking Trends 


THE 


Make Mellow 


Flours a Problem, AACC Told 


KANSAS CITY — Originally the 
baker wanted mellow short-mixing 
flours as the answer to a problem. 
Now those flours have become a part 
themselves of the bakers’ problem, 
ilenn K. Hargrave, sales manager, 
Paniplus Co., Kansas City, told cereal 
chemists at the joint meeting of the 
Kansas City and Pioneer sections of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Feb. 18. About 60 attended 
the meeting at the Hotel President in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Hargrave cited four specific 
trends in baking which he said “leads 
me to believe that some of our pres- 
ent day short mixing requirement 
flours are part of the bakers’ problem 
rather than the answer.” The fou 
richer formulas, increased me- 
chanical manipulation of doughs, in- 
creased use of melted or fluid fats, 
the aim for longer freshness. 

For several years, Mr. Hargrave 
said, there has been a trend to bak- 
ery flours that exhibit milder, mel- 
lower characteristics, This originated 
in the prewar era of twist bread for 
which doughs with any bucky tenden- 
cy were undesirable, The trend has 
continued ever since, the speaker 
said, ‘aided by Mother Nature, wheat 
selection, elimination of Agene, and 
the baker himself who has been re- 
sorting to shorter and shorter mixing 
times in his never ending pursuit of 
soft bread 

“With shorter baking times the 
hourly baking capacity of any oven 
is inereased and more pounds of 
dough per hour produced, which the 
baker usually attains by increasing 
the size of his doughs and maintain- 
ing the same schedule, or by main- 
taining the same standard dough size 
and shortening the schedule, In many 
plants this meant overloaded mixers 
in example number one and too close 
dough frequency in the second ex- 
ample, Either procedure made it dif- 
ficult for the baker to give flour the 
necessary physical development in the 


are 


mixer. Confronted with this problen 
the baker began demanding of hi 
miller flours with shorter and shorter 
mixing requirements 
them.” 

Now, Mr. Hargrave said, the short 
mixing flours, which were originally 
the answer have become part of the 
problem. The reasons are as follows 

“The heavier load a formula carri« 
the more strength and stability ars 


and he _ got 


needed in the flour,” Mr. Hargrave 
said, “Richer formulas mean heavier 
loads and today’s formulas are riche: 


than ever before. Sugar ranges from 
a low of 7% toa high of 11%, 
ening from 3% to 4%. Milk 
average of 4% to 6% or 

“How about increased 
manipulation? ‘Today 
are squeezed through 
moulder head roll settings possible 
A bottom moulder head roll setting 
of 7/32 to 5/32 of an inch (about the 
width of a half dollar) is not uncom- 
mon, and at speeds of 70 to 80 pieces 
per minute, This requires an extrem« 
ly extensible dough with good ten 
sile strength to prevent ripping and 
tearing. Yet the dough must 
have the necessary strength to re 
tain the gases which will be produced 
during the final proof and it must 
have the rapid recovery necessary for 
proper final proof time 

“More bakeries are being equipped 
with automatic final or wet proofers 
which handle the shaped and panned 
dough pieces from the moulder to the 
oven without human aid. Most of 
these installations subject the deli 
cately proofed dough piece to abrupt 
stops, turns, etc. Here again strength 
stability and tolerance in the flour 
can and will make a difference be 
tween success and practical failure 

“Melted or liquid shortenings aré 
being used more and more by baket 
because they can be handled in bulk 
not because they add anything to the 
quality characteristics of the finished 
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short 
from an 
more 

mechanical 
dough pieces 
the tightest 


piece 
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Survey Shows Swing to 
Stronger Wheats in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —A big 
shift toward strong wheat varieties 
in Kansas and practical elimination 
of weak types is revealed in a pre- 
liminary survey of 1956 wheat seed- 


ines reported this week by the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn, 
The survey showed that strong 


gwiuten wheats on the surveyed farms 
in 47 counties have increased 12.9%. 
Medium gluten varieties have de- 
creased 7.24% and weak gluten types 
5 66° On the basis of this survey 
Kansas has over twice as many acres 
wheats in 1956 as in 1954 
association reports the survey 
follows: 

“A survey of farmers in 47 Kansas 


in strong 
The 
results as 


countic to determine the changes 
that have been made in the wheat 
variety program was conducted by 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. and Norman Whitehair, exten- 
sion grain marketing specialist, Kan- 
sus State College. The information 
for the survey was obtained by 


county agents and grainmen from the 
farmers in their county. This survey 
is unofficial and should in no way be 
confused with the official wheat var- 


iety survey made by the U.S. Ag 


cultural Marketing Service and th« 
Kansas State Board of Agricultur 
The official figures from last yea 


crop are being used for comparison 

“In order to find the true trend in 
the shifting of varieties, each farme: 
was asked to report his acreage 
planted for the 1955 crop as well as 
wheat he planted for the 
The survey for the 1956 crop wa 
comprised of 812,045 acres in the 47 
counties. 

“The results of this survey are very 
gratifying as the strong gluten var 
ieties on the surveyed farms have in 


1956 crop 


creased 12.9%. The medium gluten 
varieties have decreased 7.24% and 
the weak gluten varieties have de 
creased 5.66%. On the basis of this 


survey, Kansas has twice as 
many acres of strong gluten varieties 
planted for 1956 as she did in 1954 
“The almost complete disappear- 
ance of the weak gluten varieties is 
also very noticeable. This has 
the result of the all-out educational 
program and an assist from the De 
partment of Agriculture when they 
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Moisture Brightens 
Outlook for Winter 


Wheat, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON Precipita 
tion since mid-January in the form 
of rain and snow has improved pros- 
pects for fall seeded crops and spring 
plantings, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In its 


hoard 


the 
irri 


February crop report 
that adequate 

supplies for 1956 
likely in most w 
areas because of heavy 
mountain snowfall. Crop growth and 
farm operations in early 
after delay from drouth 
now seem ready for fast 

Winter extensive 


Plains has had 


also says 
wate! 
more 


irrigated 


gation also 


eem stern 


crop areas 


cold or rain 
progress 
wheat in Great 


areas at last ome 
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relief from the drouth that has per- 

ted since last October Kansas 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
Texas have had substantial snow or 
rain and many fields which had 
steadily deteriorated now have a new 
lease on life, the report states 

Little Acreage Lost 

Relatively little acreage has been 
completely lost so far from drouth 
or wind erosion but more rain or 
snow will be needed to overcome the 
oil moisture deficit. Snow cover now 
protects wheat in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and eastern Washington and 
Oregon 

Fall seeded crops in most north 
central and northeastern states now 
have good prospects for winter su 
vival because of recent snow or rain 
and light damage to date from soil 
heaving. Southern fall seeded crops 
have made generally slow headway 


but 
the 


hay 
lave 


report 


perked up from late rains 
says 





USDA Home Economist Cites 
Reasons for Cut in Wheat Use 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Changes in the 
sizes of age groups in the U.S, and 
trends toward decreased physical ac 
tivity have contributed to the lower 


per capita wheat consumption of to- 
day. This intake 
amounts to that which would be fur 
nished by about 824% million bushels 
of wheat or the equivalent of 
million one-pound loaves of bread 

That is the estimate of Dr. Hazel 
K. Stiebling, director of home eco- 
nomics research, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In making a statement 
to the House Sub-committee on 
USDA Appropriations, Dr. Stiebling 
said she had developed these figures 
to clarify earlier statements which 
had given to the committee 
wherein market outlooks had 
measured in terms of price weights 

Dr. Stiebling said that considera- 
tion in the changing pattern of do- 
mestic food consumption should be 
given to the big shift in population 
age groups which commenced in the 
1930s when a low birth rate existed 
ind in the 1940s when the birth rate 
increased again 

The conditions in_ thes two 
decades have resulted in a reduction 
in the over-all size of the age group 
between 10 and 55 years. This group 
according to Dr. Stiebling, is the 


decrease in calori 


Me i f) 


been 


been 


largest food-consuming group in the 
nation 

This eminent nutritionist told the 
committee that the low birth rate in 
the ‘30s and the return to a higher 
birth rate in the 1940s reduced the 


proportions of the population mass inp 
the large food-consuming 10-55 year 
bracket. This condition, measured in 
terms of caloric intake, said, 
umounted to a daily reduction for the 
entire nation of approximately 55 
calories per capita. That reduction, 
in terms of wheat, said Dr. Stiebling, 
amounts to the equivalent of 38 mil- 
lion bushels per year 


she 


Not only has the changing popula- 
tion grouping contributed to the shift- 
ing marketing pattern of agricultural 
commodities, but so also have the 
radically changed physical patterns 
of life and work, according to Dr 
Stiebling 

Mechanization of 
(farms as well as 


many industries 


factories), in- 


creased numbers of automobiles which 
lead people to ride rather than walk, 
and passive amusements rather than 


participation amusements, have re- 
sulted in a decreased intake of cal- 
ories in addition to the above esti- 


mate, making a total caloric intake 
reduction annually in terms of wheat 
and bread of approximately 82% mil 
lion bushels of wheat or 
lion loaves of bread 


5,775 


mil 


Consumption Trend 


Dr. Stiebling summarized her state 
ment neatly as she told the House 
sub-committee that “this is a tremen 
dous amount of food that people havi 
sort of forgotten about when they are 


thinking of what has happened to 
consumption over this period from 
1940 to 1955. Certainly half of the 


lost consumption due to the change 
in age composition of the population, 
we cannot do very much about. But 
I think perhaps there is something 
that might be done about the other 
half, if people could be convinced of 
its importance.” 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF ’ re 


PL 480 Wheat, 
Flour Purchases 


Total $178 Million 


WASHINGTON The 
wheat and wheat flour purchase au 
thorizations issued to importing coun 
tries under Title I of Public Law 480 
was reported Feb. 16 by the US 
Department of Agriculture 
Feb 10, 
totaling 


status ol 


Through 
zations 


1956, 22 author 
about $178 million 
were issued for wheat and wheat 
flour. The total estimated quantity 
purchased or to be purchased under 
these authorizations is 2,812,000 
tons (about 103 million bush 
els, wheat equivalent) 


metric 


Outstanding authorizations 
which purchases had not 
pleted as of Feb. 10, 1956, 
Ecuador, PA No. 29-01; Yugoslavia 
PA No. 11-06; Egypt, PA No. 30-02 
and Colombia, PA.No. 25-05 


involved in 


unde! 
com 
were 


been 


Countries completed 


purchases include Brazil, Chile, Co 
lombia, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, Is 
rael, Japan, Turkey, Peru and Yugo 


slavia. The largest quantity has gone 
to Yugoslavia 
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Superintendents 
Plan Program for 
March Convention 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Another 


busy five-day convention is rapidly 
taking shape for the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents 
(GEAPS). It will be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach here March 18-23 
Divided into general! discussion 
neetings, round tables, symposiums 
and panel sessions, every major plant 
operating problem will come under 
close scrutiny, according to Orrin 
Kinman, Cargill, Inc., president of 


the technical society. 
Grain grading, sanitation, fumiga- 
tion, housekeeping and dust explosion 


hazard ind safety and fire protec- 
tion occupy the entire day March 19, 
following a pre-convention “wind-up” 


session the afternoon before 
tound tables March 20 are devoted 


to barley and malting flour, cereal 
ind rice milling elevators; marine 
ind export wheat, rye and oats; 


needed inventions, and personal re- 


lations and employee training 
Soybeans and flax round tables, 

corn (commercial as well as proces- 
ors), and unfinished round tables 


from the day before will take up all 
of March 21 


Grain doors, car unloading, truck 
unloading and loading, plant opera- 
tion and maintenance, aeration, and 


feed symposiums pack March 22 to 
the brim 

Because of the wide over-lapping 
f interest, and the impossibility of 
iny one delegate covering all of the 
ubject-sessions, March 23 will be de- 
ited to rev recorder’s 
report of his session, for 


iewing each 


respective 


the purpose of making notes, asking 
questions or concluding postponed dis- 
cussions and decisions. In the past 
this feature has proven highly suc- 


cessful and profitable to all 
tended, Mr. Kinman states 

Inasmuch as two thirds of the dele- 
their 


who at- 


gates brir 


wives, a full pro- 
rram irranged for the several 
hundred ladies who are expected to 
ittend 
Plant inspection trips, joint break- 
fasts, lunches and dinners pack the 
program from early morning until 
late at night—with two evenings of 


dancing also scheduled 


r xpected Mr 


Over 500 are 


Kinman reports 


AOM District No. 7 
Will Meet Feb. 25 


DALLAS District No. 7 of the 
Association of Operative Millers will 
hold its spring meeting Feb. 25 at the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dalla 

Alexander Zeck, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ng C will speak on “What's New 
n Maintenance.” Russell W Kice, 
Kice Metal Products Co., will de- 
cribe General Characteristics of 
Far ind Their Uses in the Milling 
Industr ther speaker Glenn 
Munge Industrial Fumigant Co., will 
eport o1 Mill Sanitation and the 
Govern Wheat Program 


1 the clean grain com- 
mittee f Texas will be ‘riven by 


Ww. S. A extension ricultural 
engineer. Also scheduled for the one- 
lay meetir ire report from com- 

ttees working on plans for the na- 
tional AOM technical conference, to 
he held May 6-10 in Dalla 

District officers for the coming year 
will be elected at the meeting 

In the evening, there will be a 
banquet, with entertainment fur- 
nished by the allied trades 
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Machinery Men Hear Talks 
By Members of Trade Press 





AUSTRALIAN STRIKE 
ENDS 


MELBOURNE—The strike of 25,- 
600 longshoremen at Australian ports 
ended Feb. 15 after 3. weeks. The 
lay off impaired Australia’s export 
efforts and among the commodities 
held up were wheat and flour. This 
presented a setback to Australian 
participation in world markets and 
led to demands from other export- 
ing countries to make up the de- 
ficiencies. The government has drawn 
up a list of goods that must be giv- 
en priority in the cargoes loaded for 
overseas, Flour is included in the list 
of four commodities, the others being 
apples, pears and butter. 





Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG The U.K. took at 
least half of the 3,579,000 bu. of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour moved into ex- 
port for the week ended Feb. 16. The 
bulk total included 845,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which 254,000 bu 
were for International Wheat Agree- 


ment destinations. A good share of 
the Class 2 flour sales was for the 
U.K 


IWA wheat export only was made 
up of 421,000 bu. to Germany and 
112,000 bu. to Norway. Class 2 wheat 
exports were just over 2,200,000 bu 
with the U.K. taking 1,629,000 bu 
and Poland 384,000. Germany took 
80,000; Netherlands and Italy each 
36,000 bu. while the remainder was 
divided equally between Hong Kong 
and Mozambique 
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Famine Threat in 


Europe Discounted 
By Traders 


LONDON—Scare stories appearing 
in North American newspapers re- 
porting that Europe is facing famine 
following crop damage due to the 
unprecedented wintry weather are 
discounted in responsible European 
trade circles 

There is no doubt that the crops 
have been damaged to some extent 
In Holland and Belgium, 
to one report, 40% of the winter 
crops have sustained damage 
French reports speak of 20% dam- 
age but other observers believe this 
to be pessimistic, a proportion of 
10% being more accurate. Though 
many reports come from allegedly 
official sources, there is still no rea- 
on to that the [European 
concerned will have to 
demands for huge supplies of 


according 


sown 


believe 
countries 


make 


wheat from the U.S. and Canada 

It is impossible, traders say, to 
make forecasts of damage at this 
stage. It will be the middle of March 
before a complete survey can be 
made. In Italy the fields have a 
good snow cover and this will help 
retard damage 

Observers point out that before the 
frosts winter wheat was well rooted 
and should be able to stand the 
abnormally low temperatures. The 
types of wheat bred for use in Eu 


rope have been evolved to withstand 
frost. Moreover, all the countries 
concerned have developed good qual- 
ity, high yielding spring wheat types 


and these can be used to reseed 
winter wheat areas which have been 
lost 


The French have already moved to 
acquire considerable quantities of 
seed wheat from North Africa in 


(¢ ntinued of I 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO A somewhat unique 
iture—a trade press panel-——com- 
rised part of the program for the 
innual meeting of the Grain Process- 
ng Machinery Manufacturers Assn., 
eld at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
here Feb. 13-14. 

At the request of the association, 
everal members of the trade press 
it in on what was termed an “idea 
ession” to help members of the or- 
inization do a better job of serving 
their respective industries. Panel 
nembers were given a time to dis- 
cuss how the association can improve 
its advertising. 


Serving on the panel were: Paul L 
Dittemore, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, New York; Eldon H. Roesler, 


eed Bag, Milwaukee; Richard Miller, 


Feeds Illustrated, Prospect Heights, 
lil.; W. D. Flemming, Grain & Feed 
Review, Minneapolis, and Thomas 


Brinegar, Feed Age, Chicago 

Members of the association were 
lauded by the panel for their will- 
ingness to subject themselves to criti- 
cism and their apparent eagerness to 
do a better job, It was suggested the 
association generally should be more 
aware of new possibilities in develop- 
ments in each company and within 
the organization. More informative 
advertisements also would give higher 
readership, it was believed 

Research Program 

Mr. Dittemore suggested the asso- 
ciation has a splendid opportunity to 
play a part in the progress of milling 
technology by setting up a research 
committee to work with the staff at 
Kansas State College’s department of 
flour and feed milling industries. Most 
of the association members con- 
tributed machinery to help equip the 
new pilot feed mill, he noted, and a 
weaith of useful information from a 
well-planned and conducted research 
program might well be tied in with 
the Midwest Feed Production School 

Mr. Dittemore also told the dele- 
gates they should publicize the fact 
that machinery can, and often does, 
become obsolete a long, long time be- 
fore it wears out. The job of bring 
ing obsolescence to the attention of 
a miller is that of a sales engineer, 
he said, and should be done so by tell- 
ing the potential buyer that he is of- 
fering a dividend-paying investment 
instead of trying to sell the idea of 
a capital expenditure, 

While emphasizing that the feed in 
dustry comprises an important mar- 
ket, Mr. Dittemore said that sales 
are being lost because of inattention 
to other industries. The flour milling 
industry, for example, he pointed out, 
encompasses a sizeable number of 
flour milling plants that are candi- 
dates or prospects for a modernizing 
or rejuvenating operation to rid the 
mill of obsolete equipment 

During the annual business meet- 
ing, Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was reelected president of the 
GPMMA, and R. R. Strong, Strong 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected vice president. 

Named to the board of 
were: E. P. McCreery, C. O. Bartlett 
& Snow Co., Cleveland; Irl A. Daffin, 
Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., and 
Harold Alsted, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa. Raymond J. Walter 
New York, continues as secretary 
treasurer. 

Moderating the trade press panel 


directors 





was C, Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill, Mr. Strong presided 
over the morning session of the 
second day. Mr. Ronk presided the 
first day. James P. Corcoran, Mill 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago, told of the formation of the 
national electrical code, which de- 
fines the rules of electrical installa- 
tions and provides directions for safe 
and proper operations, Considerable 
discussion on electric motors followed 
his presentation. 

During the annual business meet- 
ing the morning of the first day, the 
various committees made their re- 
ports. To serve on committees during 
the year ahead, the following appoint- 
ments were made: 

Koert S. Voorhees, Universal Hoist 
& Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, con- 
ventions and exhibitions; Russell B. 
Maas, Screw Conveyor Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind., labor relations; George 
Sprackling, Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., membership; O. K, Mayhew, 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, indus- 
trial practices; H. M. Soars, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inec., Muncy, Pa., na- 
tional defense; George F. Thomas, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, liai- 
son committee with the feed school 
at Kansas State; Mr. Myers, public 
relations; Royce C. Huss, Huss & 
Schlieper, Decatur, IL, resolutions, 
and Mr. Strong, technical committee 
of engineers. 

An inter-association technical com- 
mittee will consist of the following 
members: Mr. Strong, Mr. Alsted, 
Mr. Thomas, and C. N. Hultberg, 
California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind 

Mr. Soars and Mr. Thomas, retir- 
ing from the board of directors, re- 
ceived an ovation, and a resolution 
was passed commending them for 
their several years of service. 

Lloyd Larson, Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Kansas City, Mo., 
issued a strong appeal to members of 
the association to do all they can to 
obtain students for the feed tech- 
nology program at K-State. He out- 
lined the efforts of his association, 
describing material recently mailed 
to vocational agricultural teachers in 
an eight-state area in an attempt to 


enlist their efforts. He exhibited a 
booklet describing the school and 
told of a film his association had 


prepared 

A “status of the industry” luncheon, 
a closed affair, was held the first day, 
and a president's reception followed 
in the late afternoon. An industry- 
wide luncheon took place at noon the 
second day. The next meeting of the 
group will be at the French Lick 
Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
June 6-9 
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Northwest AACC to 
Hear Fritz Schiess 
On Pneumatics 


MINNEAPOLIS—A meeting of the 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will 
be held Feb, 24 in Minneapolis. Lunch 
will be served in the Dayton Sky 
Room prior to the meeting 

The speaker will be Fritz Schiess, 
manager of the flour milling division 
of Buhler Bros., Inc., and he will dis- 
cuss the application of pneumatics in 
flour milling. Mr. Schiess spoke on 
the same subject at the recent meet- 
ing of District 10, Association of 
Operative Millers at Fresno, Cal 
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U.K. Refuses to Rejoin IWA 
As Geneva Conference Opens 


GENEVA-—Britain has thrown a 
monkey wrench into the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement works with an 
unequivocal refusal to join in a re- 
newed pact under conditions and 
terms now ruling. 

There appears to be little hope 
that the attitude will change and 
since the Canadians are stipulating 
the minimum amount of wheat which 
should move through the new agree- 
ment the lack of U.K. support could 


see the end of IWA, 
G. S. Bishop, a senior official of 
the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 


ture and head of the British deie- 
gation, says that the refusal to join 
in a new agreement was based on 
the belief that the scheme had failed 
on four major points, These points 
the pact contains nothing to 
link the disposal of surpluses to the 
working of the agreement; it does 
nothing to discourage continued over- 
production; it does nothing to in- 
crease consumption, and it does noth- 
ing to insure that prices will move 
freely within the range permitted 
by the agreement, 

The final point made by Mr. Bishop 
is a direct reference to the conten- 
tion of the British grainmen and 
millers that the exporting countries 
are attempting to hold prices above 
the natural level of the market by 
joint or separate steps which re- 
strict exports outside the jurisdiction 
of IWA 

The U.S. delegation, it is under- 
stood, is now taking another look 
at its position in the light of the 
British statement. Advance warning 
had been given but the trade feel- 
ing right now is that the wheat 
pact as an instrument of internation- 
al trading is on its way out, The 
American delegation may try to 
bring in enough exporters to make 
a new pact justifiable, but without 
the U.K. or Canada observers see 
little chance of success. The main 
difficulty would be in maintaining a 
minimum price and this difficulty is 
seen as insuperable. 


Canadians May Quit 


IWA Unless Total 


Moving Increases 


OTTAWA —— Unless a substantial 
quantity of wheat, at least two thirds 
of that currently entering commer- 
cial channels is covered, Canada will 


are 


not be interested in joining a re- 
newed International Wheat Agree- 
ment 


This stipulation was made by Clar- 
ence D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, a8 a prelude to the open- 
ing of the second round of talks 
sponsored by the United Nations at 
Geneva Feb, 20, The condition laid 
down by Mr. Howe could not be ful- 
filled unless the U.K. rejoined the 
pact. Farmer-critics of the govern- 
ment have condemned the statement 
because, they say, it weakens the 
bargaining position of the Canadian 
team at Geneva, It is suggested that 
by making such a conditional surren- 
der the British have been informed 
inferentially, that their participation 
is indispensable to the continuance of 
the agreement. 

Confirmation of this criticism came 
in the first report from Geneva; it 
was reported, as the conference 


opened, that the U.K. delegation has 


stated quite clearly that it will not 
enter into the new pact under pres 
ent terms and conditions 

To meet Mr. Howe’s stipulated re 
quirement the total wheat worked 
under the agreement would have to 
be at least 600 million bushels, being 
two thirds of the total of 900 million 
bushels going into international trade 
as against total quotas of 395 million 
bushels included in the present IWA 
Less than this figure is the amount 
expected to be worked under the 
pact in the crop year 1955-56 

Mr. Howe hinted that Canada is 
prepared to make some concessions 
on the question of the maximum price 
if there is a chance that this will 
bring Britain back into the pact. On 
the other hand, he stressed that there 
is no chance of making any reduction 
in the floor price of $1.55 bu., basis 
No, 1 Northern, in store Fort Wil 
liam-Port Arthur, 


Floor Price Dissension 

At the agreement talks in 1953 it 
was the question of the maximum 
price and the unacceptability of $2.05 
bu., thought by the British to be un 
realistic, that caused the U.K. to 
pull out. A more flexible attitude by 
the exporters led by the U.S. at that 
time might have resulted in the 
British remaining in membership. An 
offer to be less rigid about the maxi 
mum price can have no attractions 
for the British today. They are likely 
to be as adamant about the floor 
price as they were about the 1953 
ceiling. The trade view is that they 
will not accept any commitmerit to 
pay $1.55 bu. in the light of the sur- 
pluses now overhanging the market 

The floor price has never been test 
ed, Even the most optimistic sup 
porters of the principles of a wheat 
agreement will not go out on a limb 
to suggest that should the price fall 
to the floor the importing countries 
will automatically fulfill their obli- 
gations. They would resign first 

Mr. Howe admitted that Canada is 


unhappy about dealing with its best 
wheat customer on one basis and 
with its other customers on another. 
British business is important to the 
Canadians and in view of the U.K 
intractability there is some feeling 
that the Canadian officials will be 
anxious to play along with them, even 
if this means ditching IWA 


Canadian Delegation 
The Canadian delegation at Geneva 
headed by William C, McNamara, 
assistant chief commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Titular head 
is Mitchell W. Sharp, associate dep- 
uty minister of trade and commerce, 
but he is unable to go to Geneva until 
the current trade talks with a Rus- 

sian delegation are completed 
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Baltimore Exchange 
Names Officers 


BALTIMORE—C. Philip Manger 


head of J. A. Manger & Co., has 
been elected president of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce 

Named vice president of the Balti- 


more grain exchange was 
McIntyre, 


Philip C 
Hammond-Snyder & Co., 
and C. Francis Roth of E. H 
& Co. was elected chairman of 
executive committee. 

Named to the board of directors 
were: Joel M. Cloud, Furness Withy 
& Co.; J. George Oerhl, Tidewater 
Grain Co.; Blanchard Randall of the 
governor of Maryland's staff, and 
Gustav Herzer, Jr., Gustav Herzer 
& Son 

In the one hundred 
nual report issued by the exchange, 
it was noted that both receipts and 
exports of grain at the Port of Bal- 
timore in 1955 were the largest for 
any year since 1951. 

Receipts totaled 97,388,960 bu., in- 
creasing 16,203,059 bu. over 1954, and 
exports amounted to 88,632,036 bu., 
rising 25,897,342 over a year earlier. 

Accounting principally for the in- 
crease in grain movement was the 
large amount of corn passing through 
jaltimore for export. 

Wheat showed quite a decline, with 
receipts last year falling to 23,561,- 
241 bu. from 42,485,184 a year earlier 


3eer 


the 


and third an- 





USDA Buys Flour And Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON A quantity of 
wheat flour and cornmeal! was pur- 
chased this week by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture for donation to 


FLOUR 

Company 
Pillabury Milla, Inc., Minneapoli 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co,, Denver 
Fiour Mille of America, In: Kansas Cit 


William Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia 
Lexington Roller Mills, Ine Lexingtor Ky 
General Milla, Inc.,, Minneapolis 


Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co., Franklin, Tenn 


William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinesor K 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind 
Clell Coleman & Sons, Burgin, Ky 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis 
CORN MEAL— 

Richland Milling Co., Pulaski, Tenn 
Southeastern Mills, Ine., Rome : 
Gwinn Bros, & Co., Huntington, W. Va 
Humphreys Mills, Ine., Memph 

Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee 


Murphy Grain & Milling ©Co 


Owensboro, K 


Bagdad (Ky.) Roller Mills 
Staley Milling Co., Kaneas City, Mo 
Western Grain Co,, Birmingham, Ala 


Hill City Milla, Vicksburg 
Charlies Milling Co., 
Acme-Evans Co,., Ine 


*Delivered. 


Miss 
Hartaville, Tenn 
Indianapolis, Ind 


needy persons and families within the 
U.S. The program is a relief measure 


authorized by Public Law 311. Pur- 
chases were as follows: 
I price 
Quantity, lb (per 100 Ib.) 
1,280,000 5 
400,000 ( 
80,000 ‘ 
750.000 
540.000 
400.000 
60.000 
960,000 
160,000 1 
41) 000 
120,000 5.76 
20,000 70 
100,000 6 
0,660 5.97 
164,450 
120,000 
700,000 
000 9 
80,000 ‘ 
0.000 > 
4,450 ‘ 
5O.0O00 kO 
40,000 5.83 


200,000 
40,000 4.39 
160,000 10 


760,000 


680,000 3 
320,000 +.53° 
200,000 4.58° 
690,000 400 
94,450 4 ) 
164,460 1.20 
1,060,660 12 


142,300 1.2 
370,000 3.95 
40.000 1.28 


220,000 
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Montana Company 
Names C. G. McClave 
As New President 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. Ata 
meeting held Feb. 18, the board of 
directors of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. elected C. G. McClave president 
and general manager, and Rodney J 
Anderson vice president and assistant 
general manager. 

Mr. McClave succeeds the late Paul 
R. Trigg, who was president and gen- 
eral manager from July, 1948, until 


his death earlier this year. Mr. An- 
derson has been secretary of the 
company since 1911, when it was 


founded, and will continue to perform 
the duties of secretary in addition to 
those of his new office. 

Other officers of Montana company 
are: James C. Berky, treasurer and 
vice president in charge of the ac- 
counting division; Robert J. Huss, 
vice president in charge of the Mon- 
tana Elevator Company Division; 
H. C. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of the Formula Feed Division; 
E. M. Murphy, vice president in 
charge of flour sales, and Harry Wal- 
lace, assistant secretary and credit 
manager 

Other action taken by the board 
included declaration of the regular 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share, 
payable March 10 to shareholders of 
record March 1 


GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Canadian Pillsbury 
Buys Kellogg Share 
Of Mix Operation 


MIDLAND, ONT Pillsbury of 
Canada, Ltd., has bought out the 
Kellogg of Canada, Ltd., interest in 
the joint cake mix manufacturing 
company——Kellogg-Pillsbury of Can- 
ada, Ltd 

The Pillsbury organization will 
continue the manufacture and sale 
of cake mix products now on the mar- 
ket. 

W. H. Pinchin is vice president and 
general manager of Pillsbury of Can- 
ada, Ltd. The company operates flour 
mills at Midland, Ont., and Calgary, 
Alta. It will now operate the cake 
mix manufacturing plant at London, 
Ont. 

The Kellogg-Pillsbury organization 
was established in April, 1954, to 
launch Pillsbury mixes in the Cana- 
dian market. 

Management of the cake mix busi- 
ness by one organization instead of 
two will enable it to move ahead with 
more clearly defined objectives and 
programs, the company states. 





BREAD i® THE STAFF OF Lirae—— 


New York Bakery 
Labor Talks Continue 


NEW YORK — Contract negotia- 
tions here between Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers Union local repre- 
sentatives and retail specialty bakery 
owners continued for another week 
without final agreement. 

The negotiations were described by 
one spokesman for the baking indus- 
try as “hanging by a thread.” 

There were no definite plans on 
Feb. 20 for further talks. 

The stalemate is a result of the 
inability of labor and management 
leaders to agree in their interpreta- 
tion of the duties of stewards. While 
this is a technical detail, it is feared 
that a strike is entirely possible un- 
less both sides reconcile differences 
on this point. 
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USDA Exchanges 
Wheat for Flour 
For UNRWA 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced the exchange of 228,682 bu 
of hard winter wheat for 11,023,000 
lb. of wheat flour for export to the 
Middle East for a United Nations Re- 
lief & Works Agency Program. The 


flour is being procured under an 
M M rm I I 1s 
M Ka M 
} M Ar ric nsas City 
I M It N 
1 I Mir 
Larabee M ne ¢ Kansas City 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration requisition 
Including the awards just an- 


nounced and a previous purchase of 
8,818,000 lb. of flour announced last 
week, 9,000 tons of a total of 30,000 
tons of flour required for the pro- 
gram now have been purchased. The 
flour purchased to date will be ex- 
ported in early March from Texas 
and Gulf ports. Additional purchases 
will be made for shipments later in 
March and in April and May. The 
flour is scheduled for shipment to 
Port Said and Beirut for use in Jor- 
dan and other Middle Eastern areas 

Amount of flour 


f.a.8. Gulf or 
te (lib.) 


of wheat 
i (bu.) re 


Quantity 


exchange 


“ 
z 





Mo 16,092 777,400 








Domestic Activity 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 15 are as follows: 270,289 bu. 
corn and 16,200 bu. wheat 


v 7 

MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic reported for the week 
ended Feb. 16 are as follows: 46,805 
bu. wheat, 138,988 bu. corn, 31,159 bu 
barley, 71,843 bu. oats, 10,287 bu. rye, 
15,605 bu. flax and 1,700 bu. soybeans. 
In exchange wheat transactions, CSS 
bought 110,513 bu. No. 1 dark north- 


sales 


ern spring, 12% protein, at $2.39%, 
it terminal in exchange for a num- 
ber of country sales 

KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Feb. 15 are as follows: 31,672 
bu. corn, 1,687 bu. barley, 2,691 bu. 
rye and 12,894 bu. wheat 


PORTLAND—cCumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 15 include the following: 11,663 
bu. wheat, 11,057 bu. corn and 4,280 
bu. barley 

DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 16 include the following: 7,300 
bu. wheat, 93,153 bu. grain sorghum 
and 1,260 bu. oats 


Export Sales 


CHICAGO-— Cumulative export 


sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 15 are as follows: 601,297 bu. 
corn, 3,897,878 bu. wheat and 358 bu. 
soybeans. Among large wheat sales 
were the following, all f.o.b. eastern 
ports: 373,333 bu. No. 1 hard dark 
winter, $1.70%; 373,333 bu. No. 1 hard 
dark winter, $1.70%: 373,333 bu. No 
1 hard dark winter, $1.70%; 373,333 
bu. No. 1 hard dark winter, $1.70%; 
197,866 bu. No. 2 soft red winter, 
$1.58% ; 427,333 No. 2 soft red winter, 
$1.58%; 130,666 No. 2 soft red win- 


ter, $1.59; 317,333 bu. No. 2 soft red 
winter, $1.58% ; 317,333 bu. No. 2 soft 
red winter, $1.58%; 354,666 bu. No. 2 
oft red winter, $1.60%; 186,666 bu 
No. 2 soft red winter, $1.59%; 410.666 


bu. No. 2 soft red winter, $1.59%; 
354,666 bu. No. 2 soft red winter, 
$1.59%; 140,000 bu. No. 2 soft red 
winter, $1.59% ;: 354,666 bu. No. 2 soft 


CC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





red winter, $1.5914; 317,333 bu. No. 2 
soft red winter, $1.59%; 128,217 bu 
No, 2 soft red winter, $1.59%; 106,468 


bu. No. 2 soft red winter, $1.59%; 
131,181 bu. No. 2 soft red winter, 
$1.59%; 365,866 bu. No. 2 soft red 


winter, $1.59%; 149,333 bu. No. 2 soft 
red winter, $1.60 % 

Y % 

MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 

port sales reported for the week 
ended Feb. 16 are as follows: 19,183 
bu. wheat and 500,000 bu. barley. The 
barley was sold at 78%¢, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis or Duluth. 

¥v ¥ 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 


port sales reported for the week 
ended Feb. 15 are as follows: 12,600 
bu. corn and 482,648 bu. wheat. In 


addition, 45,342 bu. wheat were sold 
for use in the non-IWA export pro 
gram. Included in the sales were the 
following: 201,368 bu. No. 1 hard win 
ter wheat, 10.99% protein, at $1.37% 
bu., f.o.b. cars, Topeka, Kansas; 170,- 
909 bu. No. 1 hard winter, 10.99% 
protein, at $1.37%, f.0.b. cars Lincoln, 
Neb. 


v 
PORTLAND Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 


Feb. 15 include the following: 271,007 
bu. wheat and 422,500 bu. barley 
vv 

DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Feb. 16 
include 1,618,382 bu. wheat. In addi 
tion, 46,550 ewt. rough rice were sold 
for grinding. It can be used for feed 
domestically or for feed or industrial 
use if exported 


Offers 


CHICAGO—-Offered on a bid basis 
for export sale were 500,000 bu. oats, 
f.o.b. vessel or in store Philadelphia 
Bids close Feb, 23 

¢ o 

MINNEAPOLIS—Offered on a bid 
basis for export during the week were 
500,000 bu. No. 3 barley, in store 
Duluth or Minneapolis, and 300,000 
bu. No. 2 rye, in store Minneapolis 
or Duluth 


DALLAS—Offered for sale on bid 
basis for export during the week were 
172,000 bu. rye and 1 million bushels 
of grain sorghum 


MILLER 
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Grain Advisory Unit Calls 
For Seed-Storage Facility 


WASHINGTON Agricul- 
ture needs a national seed-storage 
icility to extend the years of vitality 
f reserve seed stocks and a central 
iboratory for research on physiologi- 
cal problems of field crops, says the 
Grain Research & Marketing Ad- 
isory Committee of the U.S, Depart- 
nent of Agriculture, which held its 
innual meeting here Feb. 13-15 

The committee further emphasized 
that studies should be undertaken 
soon to gather facts for evaluating 
problems that might be involved in 
changing to a weight basis (from 
bushels to pounds) in trading grain 

Members noted the continuing 
shortages of trained personnel in 
technical fields, and made the general 
observation that young people should 
be encouraged to take up science 
studies so that agricultural research 
will be able to meet its future man- 
power requirements for imaginative 
and technical-skilled scientists 

The group also recommended con- 
tinued emphasis on basic research 
that provides the foundation for fu- 
ture advances in agriculture 

This committee, established under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, will issue its formal recom- 
mendations on proposals discussed at 
this year’s meeting to USDA during 
the next few weeks 

The following were 
imong the most urgent 
high-priority research needs in 
field of grain research: 

Production Research—An expanded 
program of basic and applied research 
for varietal improvement of grain 
crops, including testing for resistance 
Additional research on the 
control of weeds in wheat, corn and 
sorghum, including studies on the 
afe use of herbicides. Expanded work 
on pesticide residues on or in grains 
ind in soils. 

Utilization Research — Expanded 
tudies on the composition, physical 
properties and chemical reactions of 
wheat gluten, both in its undenatured 
and denatured states, to provide in- 
formation basic to improvement in 
the industrial value of giuten and 
wheat flour. New research to deter- 
mine the complete chemical composi- 
tion of wheat and corn, and syste- 
matic studies on the composition and 
kernel structure of grain sorghum 

Marketing Research—New research 
to extend and re-evaluate information 


considered 
of several 
the 


to insects 





Russian Officials 
Visit Winnipeg 
On Wheat Deal 


WINNIPEG-—-Two members of the 
Russian delegation now holding trade 
talks with Canadian officials spent 
three days in Winnipeg discussing 
the possibilities of purchasing what 
has been described as “a large quan- 
tity of wheat” from Canada. (The 
Northwestern Miller, Feb. 14, page 9.) 

The Russian officials were N. Niki- 
tin, assistant commercial counsel at 
the Russian Embassy in Ottawa and 
L. V. Kredov, a member of the visit- 
ing Russian delegation. There were 
no indications thit any transactions 
had been completed, 

It is reported from Ottawa, where 
the two-man delegation returned 
Feb. 19, that negotiations are pro- 
ceeding in a spirit of harmony 


on storage requirements of grain, 
and to develop methods for increas- 
ing its storage life. Expanded studies 
on the control of insects that infest 
stored grains, including studies of 
procedures for use in mills, bakeries 
and cereal processing plants, and re- 
search on insect-resistant packaging 
Development of new and improved 
methods for sampling grain to deter- 
mine grade and quality. 

Marketing Service and Education— 
An expanded program for maintain- 
ing and extending foreign outlets for 
U.S. grain and grain products, in- 
cluding studies of the quality of grain 
exports and continued work to clarify 
the factors bearing upon the competi- 
tive position of U.S. grain in foreign 
markets. Expanded educational work 
with producers and the trade on 
using better storage and handling 
practices. Expanded marketing edu- 
cational programs for consumers. 

The committee spent part of one 
day reviewing work in progress at 
USDA's Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Md. 


Officers Reelected 

Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, and George 
Garnatz, director, The Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, were re 
elected chairman and vice chairman 
of the committee, respectively 

Other members present at this 
year’s meeting were: Henry L. Cox, 
vice president, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., Argo, Tll.; M. D. Guild, man- 
ager, Indiana Grain Cooperative, In- 
dianapolis; Roy F. Hendrickson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives, Washing- 
ton; Kenneth Kendrick, Stratford, 
Texas; Ralph B. McEwen, Athena, 
Ore.; Betty Sullivan, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Frank A. Theis, president, 
Simonds - Shields - Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Edwin Traynor, 
Starkweather, N.D., and John B. Wil- 
son, Jr., Bowling Green, Ohio, 

J. Roy Allgyer of USDA's Agricul. 
tural Research Service is executive 
secretary of the committee 


—GREAD 18 THE STAPF OF LIfFfe———- 


Extraneous Matter in 
Food Is Syracuse 


Conference Subject 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—A_ conference 
on extraneous matter, dealing with 
the problems faced by the food sani- 
tarian and the food microanalyst, is 
being organized by the department 
of plant sciences of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The date selected is April 16. 

Among the papers to be presented 
is one by Dr. F. 8. Thatcher, head, 
microbiology section, Food and Drug 
Directorate of the Canadian govern- 
ment's Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Dr. Thatcher has 
called his paper “The recovery of in- 
sect fragments from flour; a modifica- 
tion useful for survey purposes, and 
some correlation with other factors.” 

A paper prepared by Ross Cory of 
General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 
will be read by Jack Monier of GMI 
Buffalo, on the subject of the use of 
semi-permanent mounts in sanitation 
collaborative work. 

In charge of arrangements for con- 
ference attendance is Dr. J. D. Wild- 
man, department of plant 
209 Lyman Hall, Syracuse 
sity, Syracuse, N.Y 


SOeNnCes, 
Univer- 
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THE 


Sales of Spring Wheat 
Flour Take Spotlight 


Chief flour buying interest shifted 
to springs last week following a 
moderate carryover of interest in 
hard winters after the concerted buy- 
ing on the previous Friday. 

A protected price advance brought 
in a considerable amount of spring 


wheat flour fill-in buying at mid- 
week, and the total business for the 
week averaged 143% of five-day 


compared with 84% the 
previous week, 

Sales by milis in the Southwest 
averaged 65% of capacity, compared 
with 120% the previous week. Scat- 
tered sales to independent bakers 
made up the principal amount of hard 
winter 

In the central states, sales aver- 
aged an estimated 35% of capacity, 
with soft wheat flour business drop- 
ping off to practically nothing. 

A price boost on rye flour early 
this week was expected to create 
bakers’ interest as contract balances 
are at a low point. 

The principal export trade last 
week was the purchase by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service of 110,- 
230 sacks of flour for the United Na- 
tions relief agency, Minor lots were 
sold to the Netherlands out of the 
Southwest, and Latin American busi- 
ness was quiet, 

U.S. flour production averaged 93% 
of five-day capacity last week, the 
same as in the previous week, A year 
ago in the comparable week produc- 
tion averaged 99% of capacity. Op- 
erations declined in the Northwest 
and in the central and southeastern 
states, held even at Buffalo and in- 
creased in other milling centers. (See 
tables on page 15,) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour spurted for a period last 
week, and volume averaged 143% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 84% 
the previous week and 106% in the 
comparable week last year, 

Wheat prices eased down the early 
part of the week, but on Feb, 15 an 
upturn in costs resulted in a 9¢ boost 
in flour prices. Buyers, given price 
protection, were active in purchasing 
fill-in supp'tes, mostly for 30-day 
periods. A few added sufficient book- 
ings to fill their needs into May, 
while others filled out April require- 
ment Most lots were small, with 
very few in the 5,000-sack category. 

Buying was concentrated in the 
standard and short patent grades, 
with lighter interest shown in high 
giutens. Jobbers as well as bakers 
filled out their requirements. 

After the price boost, quotations 
wound up the week unchanged to 3¢ 
lower than a week earlier. 

Family flour business was routine, 
with shipments fairly good at sea- 
levels and no change in the 
prices of nationally-advertised brands. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 88% of capacity, compared 
with 95% the previous week and 
102) a year ago, For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 90% 
of capacity, compared with 93% the 
preceding week and 95% a year ago. 
Output at interior mills held up 
relatively better in relation to capac- 
ity than did the output of Minne- 
apolis plants 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 106% of capacity, compared 


capacity, 


sa'es 


sonal 





with 104% the previous 
106% a year ago, 
Quotations Feb. 17, 100-ib. cotton 
carlots: Standard patent $6.0306.17 
short patent $6.12@6.27 


week and 


high gluter 


$6.48@6.57, first clear %$5.6106.17 
whole wheat $5.8306.02, family $6.25 
“T.50, 
Southwest 
Kansas City: A fair volume of busi 


ness was reported by; 
flour mills last week. A scattering of 
hakery flour sales and 
business produced a quantity equal 
to 65% of capacity for the area. Thi 
compares with 120% in the previou 
week and 44% a year ago. About 20* 
of the week's volume was for export 

A moderate continuation of th 
sales activity of the preceding Friday 
took place at the beginning of last 
week, Sales were scattered in the 
bakery flour trade and mostly with 
smaller independent bakers. At th 
completion of these transactions de 
mand dried up, and with 
bakery flour customers was very quiet 
during the rest of the week. Mean 
while, the market showed new-found 


southwestern 


some export 


business 


strength, adding to the dullness of 
flour demand. 

Family flour sales were very light 
and directions on previous order 
were up to expectations. Prices held 
about steady. Export flour was in 
only moderate demand. Clears were 
steady to slightly stronger, with a 


lack of supply exceeding the influencs 
of demand. Reduced running 
prospects coupled with fairly substan 
tial export sales for the current 30 
day period contribute to the tightnes 
in clears. 

Export trades 110,230 
sacks of flour to the Commodity Sta 
bilization Service exchanged for CCC 
wheat: Six southwestern 
ticipated in the business which was 
awarded Feb. 17. A few minor lot 
were reported to have been sold to 
the Netherlands. Latin 
rather quiet, 

Quotations Feb, 17, carlots, Kan 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.69@5.74, standard 
95% patent $5.59@5.64, straight $5.54 
@5.59, established brands of 


time 


consist of 


mills pat 


demand wi: 


family 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


flour $6.40@7.25, first clears $4.35@ 
165, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.80@4.15 

Wichita: Sales, of which about 
75% was bakery flour averaged 
107%, compared with 38% t 


he pre- 


ceding week and 47% a year ago 
Shipping directions were only fair 
Prices Feb. 17 were up 305¢, com 
pared with the previous week 

Salina: The demand for flour 
howed some improvement last week 
Prices finished about the same as the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
on area enjoyed a fair amount of 
business the past week as a few bak 
ers and independents showed interest 


Flour was booked, in some cases, 
through the balance of the current 
crop year and in some cast as far 
ahead as July 1. The interest wa 


shown in the forepart of the week 


ind dried up late in the period. Over- 


ill amount was fairly satisfactor, 
The buying trend was sufficient to 
indicate that a major portion of the 


trade is fairly well covered now for 
the next 90 to 120 days 

Family light 
as most of that segment of the trade 
was content to ride along on current 
Business wa limited to 


sales continued to be 


holdings 


mall lots to fill only immediate need 
Directions were fair and mills oper 
ited at about four full day Prices 
were up 5¢. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat 
ent, in cottons, enriched, $6.2076.30 
bakers short patent, in papers, $5.55 
75.60; standard, $5.45@5.50 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading con 
tinued dull and prices closed un 
changed on both family and baker 
flour Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points Feb. 17: Carlots family 
hort patent $6.65@6.85 tandard 
patent $5.95@6.15; bakery unenriched 
short patent $5.90@6.00, 95% stand- 
ird patent $5.8075.90, straight grade 
&5.75@5.85. Truck lots highe on all 
rrades 

Texas: Two baker chair mad 
mall purchases of flour last week 
but this, together with a littl pot 
family flour and export busine 
imounted to no more than 20° to 
25% of capacity. Running time con 
tinued to slip a little and probably 
averaged about three to four days 
Price of family flour was unchanged 


while bakers and clears advanced 
10¢. Quotations, Feb. 17, 100s, cot 


(Continued on pa 





Semolina Buying Still Limited; 
Directions Appear More Normal 


Trade in semolina and blended 
durum products was quiet last week 
with sales confined to small fill-in 
lots to manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products 

Market developments had little ef 
fect on thinking of buyers. While 
prices of most grades of durum wheat 
remained unchanged, the 
the “select” category dropped in 
price. Durum testing 60-lb. held at 
$2.67 bu. at Minneapolis. Hard wheats 
declined then firmed up again toward 


durum il 


the end of the week, so that both 
the blend prices and straight sem 
olina prices were the same on Feb 


17 as they were a week earlie 
Standard semolina was quoted at 
$7 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis 
50% blends at $6.60 
Shipping directions from manufac 
turers were steadier | 


and 50 
same basis 

last week, al 
though this was not immediately re 
flected in total mill operations. Pro 
duction was estimated at 95% of 


capacity, compared with 96° the 
previous week 
Lenten demand for macar and 


noodle products is expected to 
operations on an 
next several weeks 


kee Pp 


even keel for the 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat 
13.5 moisture or less at Minne 
ipolis Feb. 17, were as follows 

to 64 Ib 
IL 
i 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Lurum products output as reported to The 

rthweastern Miller by milla rer enting 
pproximately 100% of the tot ! durur 
pacity, in sacks, based on f week 

5-day w wi % 
‘ t of ca 
pacit luctior pacit 
' 168 
1 16 
‘ 16 1 1¢ 
‘ p ‘ r 
roductior 
1, 19 bet l 19 l ‘ 
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Millfeed Prices 


Strengthen on 
Lighter Offerings 


While dem 


ind was not particular 


ly heavy, millfeeds were stronger in 
the week ending Feb. 20 because of 
light offering Heavier feeds 
showed the best gains at Minneap 
o'is, moving up about $2 ton, while 
bran and standard midds. climbed 
about $1 ton. Better inquiry was re 
ported at Kansas City 

Formula feed busines was de- 
scribed a fair to good by most feed 


manufacturer 


sales of 


in the Northwest, with 
feeds continuing to 
expand and other types about holding 
their own. On the other hand, 
manufacturers reported demand as 
low 
In addition to chick 

pig feeds are starting to 


starter 


some 


tarters, baby 
move in quite 
instances in as 
usual for 


good volume, in some 


good tonnage a the season 


Meanwhile, dairy feed sales are 
spotty, with some manufacturers 
noting very good sales and others re- 
porting depressed demand. Sales of 


laying feeds are steady 

Indications of 
feed buying ar 
ment’s report of 


stepped up starting 
seen in the govern 
hatchery production 
of chicks and poults in January, re- 
last week. In Minnesota pro- 
duction was up 10% from a year ago 
and the number of eggs in incubators 
on Feb. 1 was almost double the num- 
ber on the same date last year. The 
number of January hatchings was up 
sharply in Iowa, also. 

Minnesota hatcheries produced 13% 
more turkey poults in January than 
in January, 1955 

No upturn of any 
feed sales was 


leased 


significance in 
reported by manufac- 


ture in the Southwest last week 
susiness mostly was steady, with in 
creased chick and hog feed still 


counted on to bring 
in sales volume. 

The appreciable increase in the 
January hatch over the previous year 
furnished justification for the belief 
that broiler and layer numbers would 
be fairly substantial this spring, but 
there is some concern that the num 
bers on feed might be over-expanded 
Yet at the present time broiler prices 
hold to a rather favorable level of 
around 21¢ lb., and egg prices seem 
to be in a satisfactory position 

Hog feed business is improving in 
some instances, but the outlook still 
is uncertain. Cattle feed interest was 
moderate this week, with most ship 


an improvement 


ments representing previous sales 
Dairy feed sales were rather slow 

The between-season lull in feed 
business continued to hold in the cen 
tral states during the week ending 
Feb. 15, and how much longer it will 
last observers were hesitant to pre 
dict 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 47.680 tons 
ast week, accordin to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Mille 
Production for the current week com 
pared with an output of 47,122 in the 
previous week and 49,357 in the cor 
responding week of a year ago 

BRE s YHe s&s : ; re 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
f ed nin the fT 
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‘ te 
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THE 


Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Burst of Strength 





itures showed a burst of 
tre t the week ending Feb. 20, 
th Minneapolis July advancing the 
t. March at Chicago was up 3%¢ 
j iM there advanced 4%%¢ bu 
K City nearby contracts were 
ip l ¢ bu., while Minneapolis 
¥ | up 4%¢ and July there 
ed bu. The were con- 
enti rgely in the latter part 
the following an easier tone 
t tl 1 Contributi: to strength 
M eapolis were fairly heavy 
wheat flour. An impor- 
nt fluence at Chi was the 
pparent tightness of supplies avail- 
f le ery on March contracts, 
1 othe irkets also reflected this 
tuat t in extent. The uncertain 
itcome of farm legislation, particu- 
in regard to possible return to 
HK f parity of supports, kept mar- 
ket I ers alert to Washington 
levelopments. A very close vote in 
f Senat predicted, with a presi- 
lent to considered certain if the 
90° upport provisions pa Favor- 
ble ture conditions in the South- 
est acted as a check on upward 
( nt 
C] prices for wheat futures 
Feb re: Chicago—-March $2.20 
, May $2.16% @ July 
>1.98 1.99 September $2.00% @ 
] eecember $2.04% Minne- 
p 1 $2.35 July $2.28% 
epte r $2.2 i! i City 
Maré $2.14! May $2.10 July 
. yx September $2.0 
Crop Damage 
G rkets some timulation 
t week, also ere reports 
ext e crop damage in Europe 
n dt the conclusion that U.S 
port ild be stepped up from 
( I xpectations France was 
1 t taken steps to curtail 
xports | e of smaller crop pros 
pect 1 Italy’s import requirements 
ere 1 to be revised upward. How- 
er, | reports from the continent 
| inted the earlier nev to a con 
lerable extent 
The stat President Eisenhower's 
ilth ¢ é n for market contem 
’ ion d the week ilso. The 
° f ral rt issued by h doctors 
( lered an indicat that he 
ild be a candidate for the 
der 1 thus, it was felt, 
chance ntaining flexible price 
upport re enhanced 
The U.S. Weather Bureau reported 
t week 1 t soil moisture now 
f t present needs of small 
uins f tern Texa extreme 
tern O ma and ithern Mis 
‘ 1 over practically all of 
t Sout nd Northeast i result 
lerat to heavy precipitation 
luring tl t four week t broke 
t dy t that regior Prospects 
e furt proved i middle 
Great I nd western portion of 
t} er |} ns b add nal light 
‘ erate snow, the bureau 
a 
Prices Firm Up 
Recel neat at pi iry mar- 
t t veek ended Feb. 16 
tot 1 6. yn bushe pared 
©. / the pre iu veek 
144 for the « npar ible 
k a igo. Receipts of all 
it at Minneapolis for 
‘ é ed 1,626 car f which 
Commodity Credit Corp 
ith receipts for the week 





’ 


Although offerings of 
were only moderate, a slow demand 
prevailed throughout most of the 
period and premiums were weak as 
compared with the futures. Mill de- 
mand improved somewhat toward the 
close, following broader flour 
and the cash trading basis 
strengthened slightly from the week's 
low point. On Feb. 17 the following 
trading ranges prevailed: Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring 3@4¢ Minne- 
apolis May, 12% protein 4@7¢ over, 
13% protein 5@8¢ over, 14% protein 
7@10¢ over, 15% protein 9@13¢ over 


cash wheat 


busi- 
ness, 


over 


16% protein 17@21¢ over 

Durum wheat prices were un- 
changed in a slow trading market 
Receipts were light, but only a few 
buyers showed active interest. (See 
table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 17 


is shown table 


ind discount 


in the accompanying 
together with premiums 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib 


o nar t i i 

11% Protelr i 

1 Protein % 

1 Protein 1 9% 

14 Protein « 02.41% 

l Protelr i 12.44 

Protein i ' 

Protein premiu 164 l¢ ¢ ! 
% higher 


Test Weight Premium and 


One cent 


Discount Seale 


premiut ‘ h it over 68 Ib 


- 


count each |} ! inder s it 


Trend Stronger 

Action of 
to do with 
Kansas City during 
The trend was stronger 
March future due to the 
of more rigid price support 
greatest stimulant, however, 
President's announcement concerning 
the availability of relief gy to 
counteract the current I in cold 
wave, Futures on this 
development Feb and March 
future at $2.14%. Premiums 
held steady throughout the week 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winte1 
held at 6'%¢ over, while 125% 
8a 22¢ over and 14% 130 284 over 
Milling demand was limited and did 
not bring any pressure on the market 
even though offerings were moderat 


the futures had the most 
wheat at 


the week 


cash prices 
past 
the 
possibilities 
The 
the 


in basic 


was 


1ins 
sUTOoyn 
l¢ 


the 


were up 
1) 


close d 


was 


Receipts reached 522 cars last week 
at Kansas City, against 478 in the 
previous week and 400 a year ago 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 17 
is shown in the accompanying table 
1 Dark and Hard 18 p2.4 
2 Dark and Hard 17% @2.43 
nd Hard 16% 12% 
i Dark 1 Hard 15% , 
1 Ked 7 @ 2.19% 
Red p2.19% 
Red t 18% 
i ‘ 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Feb 20 it $2.460247 with 13% 
protein at 1¢ bu. premium, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
fair, with supplies adequate 


Markets Quiet 

Wheat markets moved slowly in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, although 
there was better demand for milling 
wheats. Japan did not come into the 
U.S. market, but bought 
Exporters were busy taking care of 
their old bookings. Japan took some 
barley out of here, but remaining sup 
plies are in a tight position. Consider 
able fears expres the cor 


in Canada 


are ed oveT 


NORTHWE 
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dition of both winter wheat and bar CANADIAN PRICE INDEX 
ley in the Inland Empire. Extremely 


Canada's 


WINNIPEG consume! 


cold weather from the middl« price index was practically unchanged 


veek on found flelds barren of 


of the 


now 


reating a hazardous condition for “” January at 116.8 compared with 
both of these grains. Snow at the end 116.9 in December, The food index 
of the week might provide some re declined very slightly, to offset minor 
lief, but fears are expressed for win increases in the clothing index. Cana 
ter crops in many areas of the in dian farm product prices at terminal 
terior. It is the “third winter” of the market rose 04% to 197.2. Field 
current year early November late crops especially potatoes, were firmer 
January and middle of February the ind higher prices were also indicated 
most unusual condition in the history for western flax and rye and eastern 
of the Pacific Northwest. Undoubted]; wheat, hay and corn. The price for 

uch reseeding will be necessary, but eastern harley was, however lightly 
the extent will not be known until lower Animal product fell from 

irm growing weather sets in 47.2 to ZA4A 
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VOTING TREND ON FARM BILL ANALYZED 


(Continued from page 9%) 





sachusetts; Eastland of Mississippi; 
Anderson of New Mexico; Green of 
Rhode Island and Byrd and Robert- 
son of Virginia, 

Republicans opposed to rigid sup- 
ports 38; Goldwater of Arizona; Ku- 
che! and Knowland of California; Mil- 
likin and Allott of Colorado; Bush 
and Purtell of Connecticut; Williams 
of Delaware; Welker and Dworshak 
of Idaho; Dirksen of Illinois; Jenner 
of Indiana; Hickenlooper and Martin 
of lowa; Smith and Payne of Maine; 
Schoeppel of Kansas; Beall and But- 
ler of Maryland; Saltonstall of Mas- 
sachusetts; Potter of Michigan; 
Hruska and Curtis of Nebraska; Ma- 
lone, Nevada; Bridges and Cotton of 
New Hampshire; Smith and Case of 
New Jersey; Ives of New York; Ben- 
der and Brieker of Ohio; Duff and 
Martin of Pennsylvania; Bennett and 
Watkins of Utah; Aiken and Flanders 
of Vermont, and Barrett of Wyoming. 

The two unclassified Senate votes 
are those of Sen. Bible of Nevada 
and Pastore of Rhode Island, 

The foregoing analysis is based on 
the assumption that all of the 96 Sen- 
ators will be on the floor when the 
vote is cast-——-an assumption that must 
be qualified in several respects. 

One of these qualifications is the 
current illness of Sen, Eugene Milli- 
kin of Colorado which now seems like- 
ly to prevent him from attendance in 
the Senate if the vote is cast this 
week. That would probably reduce 
the Republican majority in opposition 
to return of rigid supports since it 
seems sure that no Democrat in favor 
of them would give the Colorado Re- 
publican a “pair.” The only possibil- 
ity that Sen. Millikin has in obtain- 
ing the “pair” or offsetting vote must 
come from a Republican who is vot- 
ing for high supports, There is a slim 
possibility that Sen. Karl Mundt, al- 
though in favor of high supports, 
might accommodate his Republican 
colleague. 

Showing the uncertainty of fore- 
casting probable vote line-ups is the 
ever-present inter-mixture of fate. 
Since this evaluation of the vote out- 
come was made the wife of Sen. F. A. 
Barrett of Wyoming died, thereby 
making it doubtful that he can be 
present for the final showdown—and 
as equally doubtful as in the case of 
Sen. Millikin that he can obtain a 
“pair.” 

Therefore it is necessary to reduce 
the total vote against the return of 
high supports to 45, 

Now to the next complexity-—that 
of party discipline, Although Sen. 
Homer Capehart is now seen favoring 
a return of high price supports for 
a two-year period as proposed in the 
pending bill, such a break with the 
party leadership might cost him its 
support in his forthcoming reelection 
campaign as well as the support of 
the farm bureau in his home state. 
Such a consideration may force him 
to follow the party leadership and 
vote with the flexible support fol- 
lowers 

A somewhat similar condition con- 
cerns Sen. Frank Carlson (R., Kan- 
sas) who has publicly declared that 
he will vote for a return of high sup- 
ports unless the Senate adopts a two- 
price plan for wheat. However, Sen. 
Carlson advocates restoring high sup- 
ports for a one year period only. This 
Senate source forecasts that when the 
returns are in that Senator Carlson 
may be found behind the administra- 
tion 

Such switches as are thereby in- 


dicated would restore the tie condi 
tion, leaving the two uncertains, Sen- 
ators Bible and Pastore, as the key 
to the situation. Sen. Bible is not run 
ning for reelection in Nevada and 
there is no available clue as to how 
he plans to vote. 

Sen. Pastore is seen to have strony 
labor following in his home state 
which might persuade him to follow 
their leaning toward rigid supports 

If the above line-up stands and 
Sen. Pastore is persuaded to follow 
his fellow Sen. Green of Rhode Island 
then with Sen. Bible voting for high 
supports the bill would be tied up, 
leaving the tie-breaking vote in the 
hands of Vice President Nixon, whos« 
choice need not be questioned 

Another anxiety for the administra 
tion lies in Sen. Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey who recently has been 
in Brazil on official business. That he 
may return in time to register his 
anticipated vote against high price 
supports is a question. Should he not 
reach the Senate for the showdown 
record then, unless there is some 
other Democratic absentee, the high 
price support provision will be adopt- 
ed and since it has already been 
passed by the House in the last ses 
sion of Congress it would seem head 
ed for Congressional! approval 

But again with another qualifying 
if--should the conference committee 
adopt some provisions of the two 
measures which are unacceptable to 
the Senate and return the bill to 
that chamber for confirmation of the 
conference committee report-——and if 
the Senate floor membership at that 
time included missing Senators as 
noted above, the Senate might con- 
ceivably reject a conference report 
and thereby create a stalemate 


Prompt Action Unlikely 

The prospect of prompt legislative 
action is not good however. The 
House Agriculture Committee, de- 
spite the fact that it has already 
passed a farm bill at its last session, 
now plans to hold hearings anew on 
the problem—presumably to hear ad 
ministration officials and others on 
the soil bank feature which is not in 
cluded in the House-passed measure 

If, as alleged by Republican Senate 
leaders, the Democratic strategy is 
one of delay and to force a White 
House veto of an unacceptable meas- 
ure, then it may be some weeks be- 
fore any farm bill gets through Con- 
gress. By that late date it may make 
the soil bank program for wheat and 
cotton inoperative for 1956 

By such tactics the Democratic 
strategy seems to be to go to the 
farm community charging that the 
veto not only has killed a return of 
a 90% of parity support for the basic 
commodities but also has denied 
farmers the soil bank acreage reserve 
program checks to help their falling 
income. 

It seems improbable that Senate 
oratory this coming week as it takes 
up the farm bill will change any 
votes. Such changes that may be ef 
fected are those noted above along 
lines of party discipline. Of the nine 
Democratic votes in opposition to 
rigid supports it seems unlikely that 
the party whip can force them back 
into line. 

Another issue yet to be faced is the 
problem of corn. In the Senate com- 
mittee there was a proposal! from the 
administration to remove corn as a 
basic commodity, thereby eliminating 
acreage allotment observation as a 


condition of eligibility for price sup- 
port. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials contend that acreage allot- 
ments for this crop have never been 
effective and that if they were re- 
moved and corn be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the soil bank acreage re- 
serve program phase of the soil bank 
there would be some reasonable pros- 
pect of cutting corn production back 
to necessary levels. 

That issue will probably come up 
again through an amendment to the 
bill offered from the Senate floor. 

The defense of the flexible price 
support features of the present law 
is in able hands when the bill reaches 
the Senate floor. The bipartisan team 
of Republican minority farm leader 
George D. Aiken and his Democratic 
New Mexican colleague represents 
astute farm policy generalship. Sen 
Anderson commands great respect 
both within his own party and among 
Republicans. Because of this respect 
as well as its over-all understand- 
ing of the farm problems, the admin- 
istration fight to retain the flexible 
support program finds a_ valuable 
asset, 

But it may take a veto to halt the 
return of rigid supports 
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Big Wheat Reserves 
No Longer Needed 


MINNEAPOLIS—-U:S. surpluses of 
wheat and cotton have been built up 
under federal price supports to totals 
beyond the nation’s probable needs 
for reserves in the event of either 
general war or general drouth. This 
opinion was expressed by Dr. O. B 
Jesness, head of the University of 
Minnesota's department of agricul- 
tural economics in an address deliv- 
ered to the Minnesota Farm Man- 
agers’ Assn. in St. Paul 

Dr. Jesness pointed out that it is 
unnecessary for the U.S. to maintain 
federal price supports at such levels 
as induce continued production of 
surpluses up to present size. Due to 
the destructiveness of modern atomic 
or hydrogen bombs, a war is likely 
to be short. Moreover, as the objec- 
tives would be centers of industrial 
production, farm production capaci- 
ties would not be crippled to the same 
extent 

As to drouth, Dr. Jesness pointed 
out, present reserves of wheat are far 
larger than would have been needed 
to see the U.S. through bread needs 
resulting from those experienced in 
the past, 
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Added Facilities Given 
Credit for Increase in 


New Orleans Exports 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The expan- 
sion of storage space from 2% to 5 
million bushels and the addition of 
automatic loading facilities are given 
credit for a 27% increase in the 
volume of grain handled by the pub- 
lic grain elevator of the Port of New 
Orleans in 1955 by W. J. Amoss, port 
director 

The public elevator set an all-time 
record in grain receipts during 1955, 
receiving 86,921,637 bu. for export, 
27% above the volume handled in 
1954 and a new record in grain ex- 
ports from the port. 

“The port has installed a pneu- 
matic barge unloader, a_ rail-car 
dumper, and a truck dumper in the 
past 18 months,” Mr. Amoss said 
“These three machines make possible 
far more rapid unloading of grain 
received for shipment at the elevator, 
and as a result we are able to handle 
more grain than ever before.” 

Mr. Amoss said the principal cargo 
handled at the elevator in 1955 was 
soybeans, of which 39 million bushels 
were received for shipment. This was 
a rise of 85% over the previous year, 
when 21 million bushels were handled 

Second in importance was wheat, 
with 21.7 million bushels received, 
and corn was third with 18 million 
bushels received 


The elevator handled smaller quan- 


tities of milo, oats, barley, rye and 
kafir 

“The volume of traffic handled at 
the public grain elevator has in 


creased every year, almost without a 
break, since World War II,” Mr 
Amoss said, “and has become one of 
the most valuable services rendered 
by any port in the U. S. to the grain 
trade.” 

According to Mr. Amoss, barge 
shipments accounted for 54.6% of all 
grain received at the port, and rail 
shipments accounted for about 44% 
The truck dumper was put into op- 
eration only a few months ago, he 
explained, and so did not contribute 
a sizable grain volume percentage- 
wise. 

“However, the truck dumper has 
already filled a positive need at the 
elevator, and will handle an increas- 
ing amount of grain as news of its 
operation reaches grain shippers in 
the interior,” he said 





FDA Requirement of ‘Usefulness’? May 
Block Food Additives Amendment 


WASHINGTON With Food & 
Drug Administration and trade spon- 
sors widely split on the issue of in- 
cluding in the Priest-O’Hara bills to 
amend the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 to establish procedure for 
the inclusion of new chemical addi- 
tives in foods, there is now seen some 
large possibility that this legislation 
may not be enacted at this session 

According to congressional leaders 
and food trade representatives, the 
chief stumbling block is the firm po- 
sition of FDA officials that in addi- 
tion to a scientific proof of harmless- 
ness of such additives there should 
be a further showing of usefulness. 

The trade position is that the is- 
sue of usefulness is one to be left 
to the discretion or judgment of the 
processor or producer of a food prod- 
uct as to usefulness or utility. They 
charge that no processor wi!l incor- 


porate an additive into his product 
unless he considers it useful. 

On the opposition side FDA offi 
cials decline to accept this facile ex- 
planation of the trade position. They 
come forth with a plausible instance 
They say that if the law were to be 


amended without inclusion of “use- 
fulness” in addition to a clear show- 
ing of harmlessness it would open 


the door to the inclusion of harmless 
doses of formaldehyde in milk. This 
product, it is believed, could be in 
cluded in milk and through scientific 
testing be shown to be harmless to 
individuals. Its purpose would be to 
prevent spoilage of milk. At this 
point FDA officials refuse to go along 
with possible scientific data and in 
sist that they must have some fur 
ther measure of value—in this in 
stance utility to the consumer—and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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USDA Reports Distribution of Surplus 
Foods Hits New High in Past Half Year 


WASHINGTON Distribution of 
surplus foods reached record heights 
during the July-December half year, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. Utilization in the US. 
and abroad during the six months’ 
period totaled 760,900,000 Ib., 71% 
more than the July-December, 1954, 
distribution of 444,300,000 Ib 

In the U.S., foods were distributed 
to about 11 million school children, 
1 million needy persons in charitable 


institution 100,000 needy Indians 
and 2,250,000 needy persons in fam- 
units. In addition, foods were 


through 18 U.S. private 


distributed 
velfare agencies to needy persons in 


70 foreign countries 

This is gratifying evidence,” Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
iid, in commenting on the report, 


“of the results we are achieving 
through our expanded program of 
disposal activities for surplus farm 
products. As the President empha- 
ized in message to the Con- 
ess, the surplus is our main farm 


problem. Our vigorous, diligent ef- 
the surplus are mak- 


these 


forts to reduce 
ing appreciable 
figures 

“We have 


but we are 


progress, as 
prove 

yet a long way to go, 
moving in the right di- 
These food distribution pro- 
grams are key activities in our many- 
sided attack on farm problems. We 
are going to continue to press them 
vigorously, to assure their maximum 
benefits farmers, and to the 
hungry and the needy.” 


rection 


to our 


During the six-month period, dis- 
tribution to schools, institutions and 
needy persons in this country reached 
290,400,000 Ib., 20% more than the 
242,400,000 Ib. in the same period a 
Foreign distribution 
reached 470,500,000 lb., 133% more 
than the 201,900,000 lb. in the six 
months from July through December 
of 1954 


year ago 


Drive Intensified 
The gains in 
tribution over 


this half-year’s dis- 
last fiscal year’s an- 
nual rate resulted from intensifica- 
tion of the drive to make the fullest 
use of surpluses acquired by USDA 


under its price supports and surplus 
removal programs. Additional gains 
were achieved in distribution to re- 


cipients in the U.S., which were al- 


ready at a high level, while princi- 
pal gains were made in foreign dis- 
tribution, under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act 


During this period, available com- 
used to help relieve 
resulting from several] natu- 
ral disasters, including the floods in 
the Northeast and the Southeast in 
September; in the Tampico, Ciudad 
Madero, and Altamira areas of Mex- 
ico in September; and those in Cali- 
fornia in December. 

The half-year figures include the 
first of wheat flour and 
corn mea! distributed under authority 
of Public Law 311, Sth Congress, 
which authorized this distribution as 
a strictly domestic relief measure for 
needy persons only. Quantities dis- 
tributed will continue to expand, as 
this program moves into full effect. 

Also, USDA has now purchased a 
total of 78,106,500 Ib. of pork prod- 
ucts which will be distributed to 
users in this country and additional 
quantities will be acquired for dis- 


modities were 


distress 


quantities 


tribution as this program is con- 
tinued and intensified 
In addition, the expanded avail- 





ability of commodities announced on 
Dec. 14 will result in increased dis- 
tribution by making wheat, corn, 
rice and dry beans available for for- 
eign shipment, and making wheat 
and corn available to schools and 
institutions in the U.S. 


37 States Participating 

Surplus distribution in the US 
will be expanded, too, as additional 
states come into the program of 
donation to needy persons in family 
units, and distribution is made to 
more people in the states now in the 
program. Approval of distribution 
plans for New York and Louisiana 
recently raised the number of states 


participating in this phase of the 
program to 37. 
Commodities distributed to users 


in the U.S. during the half-year pe- 
riod included dry beans, butter, 
cheese, non-fat dry milk solids, short- 
ening, rice, fresh prunes, sweet po- 
tatoes, wheat flour and corn meal. 
Domestic distribution of these sur- 
plus foods is operated under a plan 
which follows the policy of full uti- 
lization of state government facilities, 
and the principle that relief for the 
needy is a primary responsibility of 
the state government. 

Requests for foods for distribution 
abroad are met after sufficient quan- 
tities have been reserved to satisfy 
all requests for food for distribution 
in the U.S. After these domestic 
needs are given priority, every effort 
is made to use surplus foods to feed 
hungry persons in foreign countries, 
according to terms of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act. 

Foreign Distribution Up 

Under authority of this act, for- 
eign distribution has been stepped 
up sharply, to the new high of 470,- 
500,000 Ib. for the July-December 
half year. These foods are donated 
to U.S. private welfare agencies for 
distribution by them in the foreign 
countries, under a carefully super- 
vised plan. 

Commodities distributed in these 
countries during the half-year period 
included butter and butter oil, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk solids and shortening 

As of Jan. 1 70 countries were 
receiving food through 18 U.S. wel- 
fare agencies: Afghanistan, Austria, 
Bahama Islands, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Vir- 
gin Islands, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominica, Ecu- 
ador, Egypt, England, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, Formosa, France, Gambia, Ger- 
many, Goa, Gold Coast, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ken- 
ya, Korea, Liberia, Libya, Malay 
States, Malta, Martinique, Mexico, 
French Morocco, Nigeria, North 


Borneo, Nyasaland, Okinawa, Pak- 


istan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Ryukyu Islands, San 
Salvador, Sarawak, Sierra Leone, 


Sudan, Singapore, Spain, Syria, Thai- 
land, Trieste, Tunisia, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. 


This program of foreign distribu- 


tion is administered by USDA, but 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is responsible for ap- 


proving the agencies and their pro- 
grams and provides funds for pay- 
ment of ocean transportation for 
most shipments. 
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17 Counties Added to 


Emergency Feed Area 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture has announced 
signation of 17 counties in five 
ites as disaster areas where eli- 
ble farmers and ranchers can par- 
ipate in the emergency feed pro- 


im 
[he counties listed include: Cal- 
ifornia—Sacramento, Stanislaus; Col- 


orado—Lincoln, El Paso (part; des- 
ignated as of Jan. 30); Kansas 

Kearney, Hamilton, Osborne, Russell 
Barton, Cowley (part); Oregon 

Coos, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, Jos- 
ephine; Washington—-Grant, Lincoln, 
(additional parts of Chelan County, 

Oo were designated) 

The latest designations bring to 194 
the number of counties in 11 
to be listed, either as a result ol 
drouth, hurricanes, floods o1 
ive early snowfall 

These include: California 
Colorado seven; Connecticut 
18; Nevada 12; 
lina 10; Oregon seven; 
Utah eight; Washington 
Wyoming seven 

Under provisions of the emergency 
feed program, eligible farmers and 
stockmen in designated areas may 
obtain certain feed grains at a re- 
duction in price of $1 per hundred 
weight. The program is designed to 
help stockmen in stricken areas main 
tain basic livestock herds 
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South African Wheat 
Imports May Be Cut 


PRETORIA A wheat crop of 
near-record proportions is likely to 
reduce South Africa's demand for 
imported wheat in the current crop 
year. In 1954-55, the U.S. and Canada 
provided the bulk of the country’s 
requirement of 6.9 million bushels 

An official estimate puts the crop 
at 244 million bushels, 4.6 million 
bushels better than last year and &.3 
million bushels over the admittedly 
small 1945-49 average 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF A LAW— 
Observance of the 50th anniversary 
of the first federal Food & Drugs 
Act of 1906 and of Meat Inspection 
Act of the same date is being carried 
on throughout this year in the form 
of special programs by interested 
industry, professional and govern- 
ment groups, The year-long celebra- 
flon is sponsored by the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the 


U.S. in partnership with the food, 
drug, chemical and cosmetic indus- 
tries 


The Food & Drugs Act of 1906, 
generally conceded to be the life- 
time achievement of the famous cru- 
sading Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, has 
been called “the most significant 
peacetime legislation in the history 
of the country.” 

The government has recognized the 
importance of the anniversary, which 
is completely national in scope, by 
scheduling the issuance of 110 mil- 
lion commemorative stamps on June 
27. On that date day-long national 
ceremonies in Washington will call 
attention to the acts of 1906 and 
subsequent pure food, drug and cos- 
metic laws, 

A joint resolution has been intro- 
duced in Congress requesting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to set aside the 
week beginning June 24 as one to 
commemorate the Pure Food, Drugs 
& Cosmetic Laws and the Meat In- 
spection Act, The governor of New 
Jersey has already proclaimed a “New 
Jersey Food andl Drug Law Week,” 
ithe governors of Tennessee and Flor- 
‘ida have announced their intentions 
‘to make such proclamation, and oth- 
er governors are expected to follow 
guilt 

Other means adopted for carrying 
the message of 50 Years of Pure 
Food and Drugs are a slogan post- 
mark for private postage meters, a 
mall cancellation postmark carrying 
‘the message from thousands of local 
post offices, a birthday seal for use in 
advertising, correspondence and on 
packages, and an educational bro- 
chure for widespread popular distri- 
bution 

Commemorative events, initiated 
by both government and industry, 
are taking the form of historical 
exercises, addresses, exhibits, dra- 
matic presentations, magazine and 
newspaper features, radio and TV 
productions, These events will all 
build toward the National Week in 
June and the national ceremonies in 
Washington on June 27. 

Upcoming events include a panel 
discussion by leading doctors and 
pharmacists in Chicago on Feb, 29, 
which will be broadcast March 4 
by the Northwestern University “Re- 
viewing Stand" over 300 Mutual Net- 
work stations. The 60th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials in New York City, 
May 7-11, will devote much attention 
to the golden anniversary, high-light- 
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ed by the first presentation of a 
Harvey W. Wiley memorial award 
for outstanding public service 


@ The Greatest Face Since Lincoin’s 
—When Gutzon Borglum was com 
missioned to do bust of Dr. Wiley, 
the sculptor remarked: ‘The greatest 
face since Lincoln's.” 

If Dr. Wiley’s face was the great 
est since Lincoln’s (with his “salient 
nose,” as Mark Sullivan described 
it, “shaped like the bow of an ice- 
breaker”), perhaps the law he 
fathered has been the most signi- 
ficant since the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. Certainly, from cradle to 
grave, it has touched more Ameri- 
cans than any other. It has pro- 
tected them in everything they have 
consumed internally, and much that 
they haven't. 

Harvey Washington Wiley was 
born in 1844 in Kent, Ind., when that 
part of the country was still en- 
gaged in a great pioneering experi- 
ence. Like Lincoln, he had little for- 
mal schooling. But his father, a farm 
er, was a learned man for the times 
He taught all his children Latin and 
Greek, and around the evening fire- 
side to read to them aloud from the 
Bible, Shakespeare and the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

This simple but solid ‘<nstruction 
fell on fertile ground in the case of 
the young Harvey. It fired his am- 
bition to attend the new Hanover 
College, five miles from his father’s 
farm. And his ambition comprised 
most of his luggage when, one April 
day in 1863, dressed in homespun 
and rough cowhide boots, he started 
across the fields to Hanover 

The occasion gave rise to an in- 
cident of self-questioning perhaps as 
momentous in the career of Dr. Wiley 
as the legend of the spider in the 
life of Robert Bruce, He did not 
know a soul in the village, he had 
only the clothes he wore on his back, 
he hadn't the slightest idea of how 
he was to earn his board and lodg- 
ing and tuition. And for a moment 
his heart failed him. Should he go 
on? Sitting down under a maple 
tree, he proceeded logically to argue 
the matter with himself 

He thought of himself as two peo- 
ple, the rough farm boy who knew 
practically nothing, and the young 
man who knew enough to want an 
education, Pro and con, these two 
identities debated the matter for 
some hours. Finally they took a vote 
and carried the issue unanimously 
to go ahead and launch upon a college 
career. 

By the time he was 29, the young 
Wiley had graduated from Hanover 
College, taken his M. A. degree, grad- 
uated from the Indiana Medical Col- 
lege and became a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence of Harvard University. Modern 
students might wonder a little about 
the conditions under which the last 
sheepskin was won. Mrs. Wiley, in a 





biographical tribute to her husband, 
tells of it tersely: 

“To secure the degree he 
through a 17-day examination 
he took the entrance examinations 
to the Freshman then the 
Sophomore Class examination, then 
the Junior and finally the Senior. He 
passed them all and on June 25, 
1873, he was given the degree of 


was put 
First, 


Class, 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Bachelor of Science. He had actu- 
ally student at 
little over five months.” 

When in 1874 Purdue University 
was founded, Dr. Wiley was appoint- 
ed its first chemist and later 
made state chemist of Indiana. From 
there in 1883 he was called to be 
chief chemist at the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. He re- 
mained in that position for 29 years, 
the eye of the cyclone which raged 
around food and drugs, until fairer 
weather followed upon the passage 
of the act of 1906. 

Dr. Wiley brought to the conflict 
a flair for the dramatic which would 
excite the envy of modern public re- 
lations practitioners. In 1903, he cap- 
tured the attention of the entire 
country by establishing a volunteer 
“poison squad” among his bureau em- 
ployees. These heroes ate foods con- 
taining all sorts of preservatives, 
with the object of determining wheth- 
er or not the ingredients were in- 
jurious to health. The clinical record 
of mortality among the poison squad 
does not appear to have been pre- 
served, but the spectacle it provided 
served to press public attention upon 
food legislation. 

On retirement from government 
service in 1912, Dr. Wiley joined the 
staff of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine. From that rostrum—and from 
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without it—he carried on his fight 
for ever purer foods and drugs until 
his death in 1930. 


#& *& &*& HOW ABOUT A BAC- 
TERIA STEAK?—It does beat all 
what some of these scientists think 
of. Now, scientists of the Evans Bio- 
logical Institute, Runcorn, Cheshire, 
England, have come up with the idea 
of using bacteria as food. The bac- 
teria that they have been testing are 
called Bacterium coli. 

The bacteria were grown in a nu- 
trient solution. This was then washed 
off since it contained some toxic sub- 
stances. The purified bacteria were 
then heated for one hour at a tem- 
perature high enough to kill them. 
The resulting product, according to 
the scientists, has as much protein 
as fish meal. Baby chicks were said 
to do better on bacteria as a protein 
supplement in their feed than when 
fed milk and fishmeal. Nutrition of 
the future may depend somewhat on 
such discoveries as this, according to 
general thinking in scientific circles. 
—Organic Gardening and Farming. 


KING WHEAT 
(Reprinted from The Northwestern 
Miller of 1899) 

You may tell of your armored 
cruisers, 
And your great ships of the line; 
And swift or slow may steamers go 
Across the billowy brine. 
Like thunder may the cannon boom 
To greet their flags unfurled, 
And for an hour, they may have 
power 
To rule the frightened world. 


From ocean shore to ocean shore 
Lie lines of gleaming steel, 

And night and day we hear always 
The ring of rushing wheel; 

Though buffalo have left the plain, 
And Indian tents are furled, 

Nor steam nor hand at wealth’s 

command 

Can rule the busy world. 


But where the hillside rises fair 
In terraces of green, 
And on the plain where wind and rain 
Sweep fields of golden sheen, 
Where sturdy yellow stalks arise, 
With bannered heads unfurled, 
Here you may greet the great King 
Wheat, 
The ruler of the world. 


Oh, hills may shake and vales 
resound 
Beneath the flying car, 
And driven by steam and winds 
a-beam, 

Our ships ride fast and far; 
Cities may crumble ‘neath the guns 
Which guard our flag unfurled, 
Yet all shall greet—at last—King 

Wheat, 
For hunger rules the world. 


Ninette M. Lowater 
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“"TWERE WELL ’TWERE DONE 
QUICKLY” 
extra-territorial 


MONG the many pertinent 
pee Ai. coming into the office of The North- 
western Miller, this is the biggest sore thumb: 
is the U.S. going to go in its disposal 
policies?" The answer apparently can be given in 
two words: “All out.” 

Indicative of the increased tempo of the dis- 
posal program is the decision announced recently 
(The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 14, page 13) that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will be allowed to sell 
“on credit” for periods up to three years at rates 
of interest to be determined by CCC itself. 


The US 


“How far 


Department of Agriculture explains 
that the credit program has been developed after 
consultations with importers, banks, 
trade groups and government agencies. 


exporters, 


Since the program, USDA states, “is designed 
to promote additional sales through extension of 
credit to exporters, it is expected that, although 
the credits are extended to U.S. exporters, maxi- 
mum credit benefits will be passed on to the for- 
eign importer.” 

From the U.S. point of view the program can 
be justified on two counts. Firstly, it may actually 
increase exports. Secondly, and in consequence, it 
will provide savings in storage costs. CCC expects 
no losses from these credit sales because Ameri- 
can banks have guaranteed the payment of the 
interest and principal on the loans. 

In addition to this new plan, sales for foreign 
currencies, give-away deals and barter transac- 
tions will still go on, with the amounts involved 
drastically increased 


BREAD iS THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


THE CHAIN REACTION 


HEN governments venture into the mar- 
W ketplaces of the world and attempt to in- 
fluence the flow and balance of exports and im- 
sure to be equal and often unfor- 
opposite reactions in accordance with an 
undeniable law of physics. Strangely, the reaction 
to be surprising to those who initiate the 
and they grieve that the aims of the 
originators should become mired in consequences 





ports there are 
tunately 


seem 


cause of it 


undesired and unanticipated 


A classical example of this sort of thing is the 
great wheat-coffee swap of Federal Farm Board 
days, when it was sought to relieve by a seemingly 
simple and logical interaction the troublesome 
agricultural surpluses of the U.S. and Brazil. As 
soon became apparent, the only significant effect 
was a nearly complete destruction of this coun- 
try’s large flour export trade with Brazil, which 
languished and became progressively moribund as 
Brazil built, with governmental blessing and tariff 
protection, mills for grinding, as a domestic enter- 
prise, the swapped U.S. wheat. 

A current example seems to be developing. 

Congress has been considering an increased domes- 
tic market for American sugar growers com- 
with the growth of population. But 
here the chain reaction of state trading threatens 
to take a turn in an unfortunate direction. Cuba 
may retaliate by further promotion of a domestic 
flour milling industry. 
Fakler of the Millers National 
Federation reported to the Senate’s finance com- 
mittee recently, there is a pending proposal to 
construct a second flour mill in Cuba which would, 
he said, further impair exports of U.S. flour to 
that through advantages, 
among would be special tax and other 
which have been asked for by the 
promoters from the government. Cuba thus would 
impair the principle of reciprocity aimed at in 
trade agreements with the US. affecting wheat 
and sugar 


Sen. Frank Carlson of Kansas appeared to be 


mensurate 


As Herman 


country competitive 
which 


concessions 
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aware of the complexities that plague all attempts 
at state-policing of commerce when he had this 
to say on the Senate floor as the sugar bill was 
under discussion: 

“If reciprocity is to have a real meaning in our 
foreign trade, it must be a two-way proposition 

“Flour is one of our principal items of export 
to countries with which we are dealing today in 
the present Sugar Act extension. I firmly believe 
that in dealing with these countries, some of them 
favored nations under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, we should be assured of a fair and equitable 
treatment, and these countries should recognize 
the mutual basis of trade 

“Testimony before the Finance Committee in- 
dicates that there are some countries receiving 
sugar quota privileges under this legislation that 
are not observing the true fundamental principles 
of reciprocity. 

“It is my intention to discuss this from the 
angle of the wheat grower and the flour milling 
industry of the United States. For example, when 
the United States and a foreign country negotiate 
a trade agreement and the United States gives a 
tariff concession on an imported product, such as 
sugar, and receives a concession on an export 
product, such as wheat flour, that is considered 
reciprocity. But when the other country imposes 
trade controls, such as quotas and restrictive 
licenses, On our export commodities and impairs 
the concession, the principle of reciprocity receives 
a serious setback. 

“The proposed sugar legislation of 1956 has 
appeared to offer an unusual opportunity for de- 
veloping a constructive and positive policy in re- 
gard to the principle of reciprocity in the United 
States import and export trade. 

“The bill clearly recognizes on the part of the 
United States certain limits that should be placed 
upon uneconomic or historic domestic production 
of sugar in the United States. Its quota provisions 
also enable such countries to participate in an 
important way in any further growth of the United 
States sugar market. 

“Several of the sugar-supplying countries re- 
ceiving special import quotas in the United States 
market have either already taken some action or 
are reported to be contemplating adopting meas- 
ures that restrict imports of United States surplus 
agricultural commodities. Most control measures 
are to support uneconornic local production in such 
countries of the basic agricultural commodities or 
their products, the production of which is now 
being severely restricted in the United States. 

“The agricultural commodities which we export 
to sugar exporting countries are commodities upon 
which our taxpayers vote large sums of money to 
maintain a price-support program. 

“It occurs to me that at least the countries 
whom we favor in the Sugar Act should at all 
times give every consideration to some of our 
problems in relieving our surplus farm products 
In most instances, the commodities that we export 
and hope to export to these countries are com- 
modities that they cannot produce economically. 

“I am concerned about the future of this trade 
program. The countries which we favor with 
special trade concessions are, by establishing cer- 
tain types of trade control, limiting our export 
markets, making our own agricultural surplus 
problem worse, and forcing further acreage and 
production controls in the United States. There is 
a limit, in my opinion, as to how far we should be 


* 
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patient in such matters and continue to suffer 
trade restrictions on our export commodities, espe- 
cially for items that have been included in trade 
agreements for which we receive concessions, and 
in turn gave concessions, and which are now being 
forced to curtail production while protected 
mnopoly-type operations are developed abroad.” 

The Senator's statement, while it was general 
in character, obviously was directed primarily to 
the proposal of another government-blessed addi- 
tion to Cuba's flour milling industry 


———"SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Wheat and rice are accustomed to substitut- 
ing for each other when one is occasionally lack- 
ing and the other plentiful. But now rice is taking 
its turn, as so often has happened to wheat, at the 
hands of those who would find alien substitutes 
for it. Researchers in Japan and the Philippines, 
it appears, are studying how to make an “imita- 
tion” rice from tapioca and peanut meal fortified 
with minerals and vitamins. Dr, Clyde H. Bailey, 
dean emeritus of the University of Minnesota 
College of Agriculture, looked in on this opera- 
tion recently when he was returning from Korea, 
where he lent a helping hand in the rebuilding of 
the Korean National University at Suwon. It may 
be confidently assumed that, if the advice and 
counsel of Dr. Bailey had been called for, his 
vast knowledge of the nutritional value and eco- 
nomy of wheat would have provided a contrary 
and salutary suggestion to the peanut and tapioca 
promoters. 


A 9% of PARITY FOOTNOTE 


HEN Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
W culture, appeared before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee recently in defense of the ad- 
ministration’s farm program, he ran up against 
some stiff criticism concerning the speed, or lack 
of speed, with which his department is disposing 
of the agricultural surpluses, 

Many senators want to know why the program 
cannot be enlarged. Mr. Benson presented evi- 
dence of what has been accomplished to date, 
commenting that it was pretty impressive. Sen. 
Ellender (D., La.), agreed that it was impressive, 
but he said in determined fashion that he wants 
to see the disposals stepped up. Being well aware 
of the criticism hurled at the U.S. government for 
disturbing the “delicate balance of the market” by 
give-aways and the like, Mr. Benson told the 
senators that his department must consider the 
relationship of agricultural policies to the general 
interests of American foreign policy. He warned 
that foreign countries are afraid of what they call 
unfair competition from the US. 


That was too much for the Senator from Louis- 
iana. He was scornful. He said that the time had 
come when foreign countries should look after 
their own interests while the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture gets on with the job of looking after 
the interests of the U.S. farmer. 


Pity the officials of USDA. They are embattled 
on both sides. Criticized abroad because they are 
doing too much, heckled at home because they are 
not doing enough, they are trying to make the 
best of both worlds. No matter what they do, they 
simply can't win. 


wr READ 18 THE GTAPF OF Lire 


Suppose the framers of our Constitution had 
adopted the “parity” principle for farmers. Sup- 
pose they had set about to guarantee farmers 
their “fair share” of the national product. Had 
that happened, the chances are that 90% of our 
population would still be farmers. Farm support 
programs tend to keep the inefficient farmers on 
the farm and to discourage their looking else- 
where for more useful employment.—W. M. Cur- 
tiss, in The Freeman. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Two-Price System 


Canadians ought to pay more for 
wheat than foreign buyers, That is 
the considered view of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the 
organization has recommended that 
the Canadian government put the 
suggestion into practice, 

This is not the first time that such 
a request has been made, Repeatedly 
the prairie farm unions have asked 
the government to take such a step 
and repeatedly it has been turned 
down. Though the federation is more 
powerful than the unions, there is 
still no likithood of the government 
adopting the policy unless despera- 
tion brought on by the slow disposal 
of the wheat surplus leads to un- 
orthodox methods. 

Currently, the Canadian Wheat 
Board's price is the same for domes- 
tie and foreign buyers. If the recom- 
mendation is adopted it will mean 
that the Canadian millers will have 
to pay 30¢ bu. more for wheat going 
into domestie flour than they pay for 
the wheat they use to make export 
flour 

The federation, headed by Dr. H. H. 
Hannam, considers that the domestic 
price should be the same as the maxi- 
mum under the International Wheat 
Awreement—$2.05 bu. No. 1 North- 
ern. The current price to all comers, 
home and foreign, is $1.73. 


Defeat of I5B 


Canadian scientists may have come 
up with a common wheat resistant 
to race 15B stem rust, using the 
atomic irradiation process. 

The National Research Council's 
associate committee on plant breed- 
ing was told by Dr. D. R. Knott: “It 
is belleved that a plece of chromo- 
some carrying factors for resistance 
to rust race 15B has been transferred 
from tall wheatgrass to common 
wheat.” 

The transfer was made by the use 
of irradiation with effects similar to 
X-rays. Crosses between wheatgrass- 
es and wheat have been made in the 
past in an attempt to produce a 
perennial wheat, without complete 
success. However, some hybrids do 
have good rust resistance. 

A rust resistant hybrid obtained 
from wheatgrass and wheat was 
crossed with Thatcher four times. 
The resulting plants were quite simi- 
lar to Thatcher in appearance. How- 
ever, the rust resistant plants still 
carried one chromosome, that is, a 
portion of hereditary material, from 
the wheatgrass. 

Plants having the extra wheat- 
grass chromosome were irradiated in 
the field with rays from a portable 
radium-beryllium source. 

Heads that had not flowered were 
tled around the outside of a small 
wooden cylinder. The radium-beryl- 
lium was then placed in the center of 
the cylinder. Pollen from the irradi- 
ated heads was used in crosses with 
Thatcher. 


Chromosome Broken 


It was hoped that a piece of wheat- 
grass chromosome carrying the fac- 
tors of rust resistance would be 


broken off and become attached to a 
wheat chromosome. 

From the irradiated plants more 
than 350 rust resistant progeny were 
obtained. Most of these plants have 


now been studied under a microscope 
and in 18 cases it appeared that the 
desired transfer had been obtained. 

It should be emphasized, Dr. Knott 
concluded, that additional tests will 
be necessary to prove conclusively 
that the transfer has been made 
Tests are continuing 


New Price Idea 


Parity support prices for all major 
farm products fail to correct under 
lying economic problems in agricul 
ture according to a report issued by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and Rural Life in Saskatchewan 

Prof. W. B. Baker, 
chairman, pointed out that “in the 
course of our investigation it was 
brought out forcibly that many fun 
damental farm problems would con- 
tinue unabated even under ideal mar 
keting conditions. Recommendations 
in the field of markets and prices 
must be considered only as part of a 
comprehensive approach involving the 
maintenance of full employment 
throughout the economy, credit pro 
grams, crop insurance, control of 
monopolies and other measures.”’ 

In place of parity prices for farm 
products the commission recommend- 
ed a system of forward pricing com 
bined with a government storage pro- 
gram. Under this system the federal 
government would establish forward 
prices based on an analysis of de- 


commission 


mand-supply conditions, designed to 
reflect market needs. 

Forward prices would be announced 
before the farmers’ production season 
began to provide some guidance for 
farm production plans. The forward 
price would constitute the level at 
which the federal government would 
support the price of the product for 
each crop year. It would become ef- 
fective as a support price only if the 
average price for the year fell below 
the forward price. 

Another proposal was one under 
which storage facilities would be set 
up, under public control, to be used 
to stabilize supplies on the market 
and maintain balance with consumer 
demand. 
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Chile Bans Exports 
Of Wheat Products 


WASHINGTON-—The Chilean gov- 
ernment has prohibited the export of 
wheat flour, processed wheat, wheat 
bran, semolina and spaghetti during 
1956. Quotas have been set for other 
agricultural commodities. 

Early in each year, the Ministry 
of Economy estimates the availabili- 
ties of the principal commodities in 
excess of possible domestic require- 
ments and sets export quotas accord- 
ingly. The primary objective of the 
export controls, according to the For- 





BRITISH LOAF TO 
COST MORE 


LONDON — The British govern- 
ment, in a drive to stabilize the U.K.’s 
economic position, has taken a num- 
ber of steps to mop up surplus spend- 
ing power which is being used to di- 
vert exportable products to the do- 
mestic market. Included is a reduc- 
tion in the subsidy paid on the na- 
tional loaf, made from flour manu- 
factured according to government 
specifications. The reduction, effective 
Feb. 26 and amounting to 1¢, means 
that the cost of the loaf, now about 
9¢ for 1% Ib., will rise to 10¢. The 
country is spending more on imports 
than export business brings in and 
the government finds it needful to 
check the imbalance. 





eign Agricultural Service of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, is to as- 
sure adequate supplies for domestic 
consumption and to prevent excessive 
demands for export increasing the 
domestic price level. 


An export quota of 1,000 metric 
tons has been set for rolled oats, 
10,300 tons for oats in grain, 3,000 


tons for pearled oats, 2,000 tons for 
barley and 25,600 tons for malting 
barley 

Many of the agricultural commodi- 
ties exported by Chile are similar to 
those exported by the U.S. and thus 
compete with American products in 
foreign markets. However, the amount 
of flour and other wheaten products 
involved has never been large enough 
to make any great impact on over- 
seas markets. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Communist Buying 


Demand for wheat from beyond 
the iron curtain is continuing. The 
size of the trade now being worked 
is causing speculation in international 
market circles concerning the reasons 
motivating the demand. The imports 
arranged are centainly not in accord 
with Russian boasts of bumper crops 

If the Russians themselves are 
playing their cards close to the vest 
—hinting to the Canadians in trade 
talks that they will take wheat if it 
means an extension of trade gen- 
erally—the Hungarian government, a 
major entrant into the wheat market, 
is not as reticent. The grain is sorely 
needed, 

The Hungarian economy is facing 
serious difficulties, the shortage of 
foreign exchange with which to buy 
needed supplies being not the least 
of them. This monetary shortage is 
attributed directly to the shortcom- 
ings of agriculture, perhaps endemic 
in the government's unpopular policy 
towards the small farmers and in 
compulsory industrialization 

In 1955, the authorities, using a big 
stick, were able to make the peasants 


turn in more of their bread grains 
from a slightly improved harvest 
Despite this effort, the return of 


bread grains was only a little higher 
than the 1950-54 average of 2.6 mil- 
lion tons. The government cajoled, 
threatened, pleaded and then com- 
pelled, but all to no avail, The un- 
willing peasants wil! not put in that 
extra effort needed to provide self- 
sufficiency. 

Last year, officials said that Hung- 


ary must produce at least 3.5 million 
tons of bread grains a year to cover 
the domestic offtake and to provide 
a small reserve against a future poor 
harvest. The result is that imports 
have to be used to make up the de- 
ficiency. 

The story could be told in general 
about any other Communist state. 
That is why so many of them need 
wheat from ,Canada, Australia, 
France and elsewhere. So many of 
those countries are basically agricul- 
tural and to attempt to turn them 
over to industrial pursuits to an un- 
natural degree is a weakness in the 
Communist armour. It is the Achilles’ 
heel of Marxian philosophy 


Argentinian Trade 


The Japanese trade mission in 
Buenos Aires is reported to have pur- 
chased 42,000 tons of wheat at $53.60 
ton, f.o.b. shipment February-April. 

Argentinian exports of grain dur- 
ing the July-December period of the 
1955-56 fiscal year totaled only 2.4 
million metric tons as compared with 
3.8 million tons during the same pe- 
riod a year ago. But the wheat 
proportion remained about the same, 
the reductions being in coarse grains. 


Brazil was the biggest taker of 
wheat, with other Latin American 
countries lifting smaller amounts. 
Europe was a wheat buyer on a 


small scale, too. Last year, Asia and 
Africa took some wheat but so far 
in the current fiscal year neither of 
these [wo areas has come into the 
market, except for a small amount 
of wheat consigned to Lebanon. 





’ ’ 
French Sales 

The uncertainty of the crop posi- 
tion together with a stepped-up de- 
mand has caused firmness to develop 


in the French wheat and flour 
market. 
In the current selling season, the 


French have sold 1.9 million metric 
tons of wheat. This means that about 
400,000 tons remains of the export 
availability and contracts have been 
signed or are on the point of being 
signed at increased rates for 250,- 
000 tons. The price may go even high- 
er for the remaining 150,000 tons. 

In the six months ended Jan. 31, 
1956, the French millers have sold 
455,692 metric tons of flour in wheat 
equivalent 


White verus Brown 


Germans, like so many northern 
European people, are addicted to the 
darker breads and the white loaf 
for many years had a lower popu- 
larity than the traditional brown 

There are signs that the trend is 
changing. The West German Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture recently re- 
ported on a survey which showed that 
the ratio of white to brown flour 
used in Western Germany has 
changed to two to one in favor of 
white. 

Rye and mixed bread sales dropped 
nearly 2% in 1955, while sales of 
white bread and pastry made from 
white flour increased by 5%. 

During last year the average Ger- 
man consumed 202.4 Ib. of bread 
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Pillsbury Fills 


2 New Positions 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the establish- 
ment of two executive positions in 
the refrigerated foods division 


Arthur P. Loomis has been named 


manager of the refrigerated foods 
division. John A. Witherspoon, direc- 
tor of sales of the refrigerated divi- 
sion, has appointed James H. Owens 
as sales manager in charge of the 
field sales force 

Mr. Owens started with Ballard 
& Ballard Atlanta in 1938 as a 
shipping clerk. He progressed to 
bookkeeper, then office manager. He 
became a salesman in 1947, then 


branch manager a year later. In 1951 
he was appointed marketing assistant 
in Minneapolis and in 1952 assistant 
director of sales, refrigerated foods 
division 

Mr. Loomis began as a trainee in 
the executive training program in 
1946 and the following year was 
made a staff member in the advertis- 
ing department. In 1948 he was trans- 
ferred to the premium department 
and in 1951 he became assistant to 
the director of grocery products mar- 
keting. He progressed to product 
manager in grocery products sales in 
1953 and since January, 1955, has 
been administrative manager, refrig- 
erated foods division. 
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Benson Opposes 
Truck Rate Boost 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, last 


week petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to suspend tariff 
provisions which have been filed by 
motor carriers for a 7% increase in 
truck rates and charges, with respect 
to agricultural commodities, farm 
supplies, fish and fishery products. 

In his petition to the commission, 
the secretary restated his position of 
Feb. 2 in opposition to a similar rise 
in freight rates requested by the rail- 
roads. He declared that while the 
increases proposed in truck rates are 
by a different mode of transport 
“they are similarly undesirable in 
consideration of their effect upon the 
economic welfare of the American 
farmer which is presently a matter of 
grave national concern.” 

Mr. Benson urged the commission 
to suspend and defer the proposed 
truck increases pending a thorough 
investigation, and to require the car- 
riers to assume the burden of proof 
necessary to justify the reasonable- 
ness and lawfulness of the proposed 
increases. 
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General Mills Giving 
Cars in Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three midwest- 
ern housewives won 1956 Ford auto- 
mobiles and immediately became elig- 
ible for a $25,000 cash prize in the 
Go!d Medal Flour Sweepstakes, it 
was announced this week by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., sponsor of the sweep- 
stakes. 





Winners in the second week's draw- 
ing were Mrs. Joe McCourt, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Mrs. Donald Piper, 
Grandview, Mo., and Mrs. George E. 
Kristufeck, Indianapolis, Ind. Two 
more drawings, one each week, will 
be made with the 12 winners eligible 
for the $25,000. The grand prize win- 
ner will be announced March 9. 

To qualify, all the women had to 
do was correctly answer six true and 
false baking questions appearing in 
Gold Medal advertisements and mail 
their entries to General Mills in 
Minneapolis. 

First week winners were Mrs. Mal- 
colm Hagee, Wytheville, Va.; Mrs. 
E. A. Giese, La Grange, Texas, and 
George O. Ralston, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the 12 automobiles 
and $25,000, sugar and creamer sets 
will be given to 10,000 persons whose 
names will be drawn at the end of 
the sweepstakes. 
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Kiverside 


Prairie District 13, 
AOM, Plans Winnipeg 
Meeting March 23-24 


WINNIPEG—The spring meeting 

No. 13 Canadian Prairie District of 

» Association of Operative Millers 

ll be held in the Royal Alexandria 
liotel, Winnipeg, March 23-24 

Harold Johannson, Merck & Co., 
Limited, Montreal, will give his paper 
“Nutrition Pays,” which orig 
inally scheduled for the fall meeting 
last November. David Casson, Henry 
Simon, Ltd., will speak on condition- 
ing, and Douglas Paterson, Ellison 
Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., will join 
James T. Wimbush, Kipp Kelly, Ltd., 
in a discussion entitled “Further Re 
flections on Pneumatic Milling.” 

Plans are being made for the mem- 
bers to inspect the pneumatic mill of 
Soo Line Mills, Winnipeg, during the 
meeting 


was 








21 
Deadline for Essay 
Contest Extended 
BUFFALO--Stuart Butler, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, chairman 


of the 1956 essay contest of the Ni- 
agara District of the Association of 
Operative Millers, has announced an 
extension of the contest's entry dead- 
line to Sept. 1 

All persons in the milling industry 
within the boundaries of the Niagara 
District are eligible to enter the 
contest 

Entry forms and rules may be 
tained from the district 
Roy F. Kehr, 70 W 
Buffalo 2, N.Y 


ob- 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into eccount high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14), 


tons: Extra high patent family $6.80 
“710; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$5.95 6.05; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.6504.75, delivered Texas common 
point 


Central West 


Chicago: Central states flour busi- 
ness remained virtually unchanged in 
volume during the week ending Feb. 
18, although a decided shift in types 
of flour was noted, In the preceding 
period hard winter wheat flour took 
the spotlight, but spring wheat flour 
business loomed larger in the present 
Total sales amounted to an 
estimated 35% of 5-day milling ca- 
pacity 

Soft wheat flour sales dwindled to 
virtually a zero level, with small re- 
placement orders comprising the only 
business. It is believed that order 
backlogs are dwindling, however, and 
a favorable market can precipitate 
considerable buying. Interest might 
in eracker flours first, since it 
is thought that eake flour buyers are 
in a somewhat better position. 

Most of the flour sold in this area 
this week was spring wheat grade, 
A fair volume of bookings was kicked 
off by two separate price increases 
of S¢ and 6¢, coming on Feb, 16 and 
17. The market had gradually receded 
for some time, and the threat of 
higher prices brought in some buying. 
Some buoyaney was given to the mar- 
ket by the thought that some of the 
U.S. farm surplus might be shipped 
to Murope to relieve hardship condi- 
tions brought on by unusually severe 
blizzards 

amily flour prices continued un- 
changed, although some firmness was 
felt in the market by upward pres- 
sure on other types of flour. 

(Quotations Feb, 18; Spring top pat- 
ent $6.30@6.50, standard $6,20@6.40, 
clear $5.75@615; hard winter short 
$5.9006.10, 95% patent $5.80@6, 
clear $5.70; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.85@7.10, standard 
$6.15 6.30, clear $5.50, 


St. Louls: A fair amount of hard 


period 


revive 


winter flour business was done the 
first part of last week, mostly to 
chain bakers, But from mid-week, 


complete quiet prevailed with light 
inquiry from bakers. Sales consisted 
of small volume of p.d.s. and spot 
nearby shipment. Shipping directions 


were slow. Clears and low grades 
were fair. Package goods continued 
good. Quotations Feb, 17: In 100-Ib. 


cotton sacks: Family top patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.15; 100-Ib. 
paper sacks: Bakers cake $7.15, pas- 
try $5.50, soft straights $5.65, clears 
$5.25; hard winter short patent $6.05, 
standard patent $5.90, clears $5.25; 
spring wheat short patent $6.55, 
standard $6.45, clears $6.25. 


East 


Buffalo: Action in flour sales was 
confined mostly to spring wheat last 
week. Coverage in spring wheat was 
made on the basis of a 12¢ drop in 
the market followed by a 10¢ re- 
bound Feb. 16. Prices ended off 2¢ 
for the week. Bookings were not 


large-most of the coverage ranged 
under 30 days but a few extended 
from 30 to 60 days. Most of the de- 
cline in prices occurred in premiums 
but on the rebound both the market 
and premiums were strong 

Kansas wheat flour was off l¢ 
There were a few sales, mostly fill-in 
lots, and on the whole were 
nominal. 

High protein clear flours were off 
10¢ but other clears were unchanged 
Cake and pastry flours were un 
changed and sales were nominal! 

Flour production here was still on 
the low side as it has been in recent 


sales 


weeks. Historically, Buffalo's flow 
mills have accounted for quite a 
chunk of the nation’s flour exports 


and the decline in exports is partially 
responsible for the reduced running 
time here. 

A tapering off in domestic busines 
has also contributed to the decline in 
output here. A 
mill said that people in certain areas 
are baking their own bread. He added 
that these sections were 
“distress areas” and they are using 
surp!us flour furnished by the govern 
ment, 

One spokesman sai-i his mill's ship 
ping directions for the month were 
normal. 

The sales volume of local bakeri« 
was holding up. There was a post 
holiday slump followed by a recovery 
The rebound has tended 
a p'ateau. 

Flour production here was below a 
week ago and sharply below a year 
ago. 

Quotations Feb. 17: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.24@7.28, short 


classed as 


to cling to 


spokesman for one 


$6.8906.93, standard $6.83@6.84, 
straight $6.79, first clear $6534 
6.62; hard winter short $6.63@6.67, 
standard $6.43 76.47, first clear $6.17; 
soft winter short patent $7.91@8.03, 
standard $6.94@7.21; straight $6.154 
6.16, first clear $5.30@5.31 

New York: A fair to moderate 
in spring wheat bakery flour 
bookings was a feature in flour mar- 
kets here during the latter part of 
last week. 

While most of the business 
only small lots, medium-sized round 
lots were reported booked among 
users of larger quantities. Scattered 
bookings of spring clears were also 
reported at levels somewhat below 
recent quotations. 

The increased resulted 
from price declines for patents and 
high glutens to lowest levels of the 
with mill protection against 
later modest recoveries 

Interest during the past week in 
other flours was negligible. Some 
chain and larger independent bakers 
added about a 30-day 
existing good positions in hard win- 
ter bakery flours the previous week 
Small price changes last week worked 


boost 


involved 


activity 


eason 


coverage to 


against developing any further in- 
terest 

Directions were slow on most 
bakery types. Family types also have 


slowed down somewhat 
Quotations Feb. 17: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.26@7.36, 
standard patent $6.81@6.91, 
$6.40@6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.48@6.58, standard patent $6.28@ 
6.38; soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.85, straight $5.60@6 
Boston: Values in the 


clears 


local flour 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Fleur Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 


Through Feb. 6, 


(1,000 Metrie Tor 


Importing re. — 
countries— Wheat Flour 

Austria 

Helgium ) ’ 

Bolivia ....s. 27.0 14.7 

Brazil 6.9 

Ceylon 

Conta Tica 10.4 

Cuba 7,1 

Denmark . 

Dom, Republic 

Keuador 1.0 

Egypt ...- 

Bl Saivador : 10.6 

Clermany 179.6 1 

Clreece ‘ 142 

Cluatemala 7 

Haiti , . 1 

Honduras 1 

leeland , 

India . ° 43.7 82 

Indonesia 

treland 

Israel ae i 

ere > F769 

Japan e 179 166.9 

TOPEAM veccccsrece : l 

Korea geen 

Lebanon ee ene 11.1 

Liberia 

Mexico gece 

Netherlands ..... 28.0 64.1 6 

New Zealand ... 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 7 

POPU wc cee. 6 

Philippines 0.9 

Portugal . 36.8 221 

Baud! Arabia 

Spain ..... 

Switzerland 

South Africa 28.4 

Vatican City 8.7 

Venesuela .. 1 i 

Yugoslavia 


Wheat 
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Totals 937.7 26.3 469.5 
*Includes sales of 9.9 metric t 
by France. **Less than .100 


ma to Ce 


~~ Australia 
Flour 


1956 


Wheat Equivalent) 

-——Canada~ r——Totals Combined 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl 
i.4 27.4 4 
126.4 17.3 147.1 174.4 
27.0 14,7 41.7 
9 6.9 
*°07.4 
g.4 . 18.8 

10.9 { ’ 113 


114.4 I 115.7 


$2.8 82 
137.1 1¢ 


oe 
~ 


+ G8 Ot be - 
or er 


221.7 2,649.4 973 *3,523.1 


by France which t# the only eale recorded 


tended lower last week with 
being under rather 

Spring wheat flour 
about 12¢ net lower at the low point 
of the week but rallied in the closing 
sessions to finish 7¢ net lower for the 
week. First clears, however, remained 
the hard 
price move- 
restricted to a 
with final 


market 
springs constant 


pressure was 


steady and unchanged. On 
wheat flours the daily 
ment was generally 
cent in either direction 
prices one cent net lower for the 
week. Soft wheat flours showed no 
variation last week. 

The decline in spring flours awak 
ened some trading interest locally but 
it was on the restrained side. Some 
of the larger mills were canvassing 
the trade with offerings to cover for 
90-day periods at quotations 10¢ un 
der an announced pending price in- 
crease. Little buying interest was un- 
covered. 

On the hard winters and soft wheat 
flours trading was extremely light 
with little aggressiveness being dis 
played by either buyer or seller 

Quotations Feb. 18: Spring stand- 


ards $6.71@6.81, high gluten $7.16@ 
7.26, first clears $6.52@6.77: hard 
winter short patents $6.43@6.53, 


standards $6.2306.33: Pacific soft 
wheat flour, $6.37@6.87:; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.62@6.02: high 
ratio $6.52@7.87: $7.82 
Philadelphia: Last week-end found 
the local flour market back to the 
quiet dealings which have been its 
principal characteristic the greate1 
part of the time in recent months 
The reversion was from a scattering 
of orders in hard winter earlier in 
the week when mills were reported 


family, 


to have offered concessions from 
posted prices which spurred bakers 
into action and some of the larger 


independents were said to have in 
creased the amount of flour on the 
books by as much as 30 days. Interest 
in other flours remained dormant, 
however, with transactions confined 
to hand-to-mouth purchases by cau- 
tious bakery operators 

While hard winters held unchanged, 
spring underwent a 10¢ sack reduc- 
tion from the previous week, but the 
revision seemed to attract only pass 
ing notice from the trade. Meanwhile 
retail sales of baked goods are said 


to be holding about even with the 
levels of a year ago 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Feb. 18: Spring high gluten 


$7.15@7.25, short patent $6.75@6.85 
standard $6.70@6.80, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.15@6.25: 
soft winter standard $5.35@5.40 
Pittsburgh: Some mills offered re- 
ductions in hard Kansas and spring 
wheat patents. The entire tri-state 
area was solicited and both wholesale 
and retail bakers bought replenish- 
ments but of very moderate size 
Prices for hard Kansas, cottons, were 


$5.99 standard, $6.09 medium, $6.19 
short 
Hard Kansas sales were of small 


volume and some mill representatives 
stated they had made no sales at all 
of hard Kansas patents. Spring pat- 


ents were offered in cottons at $6.55 
and $6.65 


standard, $6.60 medium 
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were some sales of 
of sufficient size to 
good response to these 
were sold but 
orders made up the 
sales. Commit- 
t e for 30 to 60 days. Family 
only fair, in fact, 
dvertised and unadver- 
| of high gluten, 
leat d soft wheat pastry and cake 

irs wel ibout nil last week. Di- 
et I patents were classed as 


rt Theres 
pring but not 
? até i? A 
price > ne cars 
spring patent 


I il were 


pate! Sales 


ind small bakeries con- 
plain about conditions 
slow in baked goods 
the Westinghouse and 
trikes 
(Juotatior Feb. 19: Hard Kansas 
$6.09@6.40, medium 
16.45, short patent $6.29 
pring wheat standard patent 
edium patent $6.65@ 
tent $6.70@6.86: clears 
gluten $7.05@7.21; 
idvertised brands 
brands $6.80@7.26 
flours $5.65@7.63 


South 


New Orleans: A slight improvement 


nt iil t ne 


tandard 1 tent 


I 
6.79. high 
Wy pat t 


S7 7( ther 


try nd cake 


pas- 


noticed flour business last 
veek vitl me broader interest 
ell I ! both hard winters and 
the: prir and prices on the 
tter were down to the lowest in 
quit me time. As a result a fair 
unt es was worked for ap- 
proximately 90 days’ requirements 
Hard winter were also easier, with 
nuyer t moderate bookings 
f n K Texas and Oklahoma 
nil to ¢ their approximate re- 
quirements for at least 60 days 
Soft winte continued to meet 
vith poor demand, with cracker and 
Okie baker howing little interest 
en in coveri replacements. Cake 
flour busine is mostly of a routine 
ature vith nly a small volume 
‘ ld. Bakers and jobbers, while 
terested howed considerable cau- 
tion In purchasing 
Family flour business was excep- 
tionally slow, with mostly one to two 
irlots being worked and these sales 
were for replacement coverage. Ship- 
ping direct showed up slightly 
better alt h still somewhat disap- 
pointin stocks on hand were now 
being maintained at quite a high 
While nquiries on export flour 
vere better from Europe and the 
Lat American countries, only a 
ime f sales resulted there- 
New O quotations, packed in 
100-1! t il paper carlots 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.85 75.95, standard $5.70@5.85, first 
ir $4.85 5.20; spring wheat bakery 
hort patent $6.45@6.65 tandard 
$6.25@6.45, first clear $5.75@6.15, 
high ute $6.80@7; soft wheat 
hort patent $5.75@6.05, straight 
$5.35@5.65, first clear $5.70@6.15, 
high rat cake $6.10@6.45: Pacific 
( ist cal $6.830@7.10 pastry $6.25 
6.40 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Feb. 18 quotatior Family 


patent $7.8 jluestem $6.90, bakery 
27 past £6.19 

Portland: The Army came into the 
narket again last week, taking 27,000 

t. fr mills in this area. This 
rings tot Army purchases since the 
f t of the year to around 200.000 
cewt. Tl with an improved 
lomesti ind me export bookings 
has p! led a grind that is higher 
than u f this time of the year 

Domestic bookings have kept on a 


day basis but have been steady 
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enough to provide the higher opera- 
tions. Export mills have operated in 
steady fashion the past thirty days 
Some flour prices were up for the 
week, but most prices were un- 
changed. Flour quotations Feb. 18 
were: High gluten $7.13, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.15, bluestem bakers 
$6.92, cake $7.15, pastry $6.26, pie 
$5.95, whole wheat 100% $6.37, gra- 
ham $5.64, cracked wheat $5.74. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The purchasing 
agency of the Canadian government 
refrained from purchasing the 11,000 
long tons of flour on which they had 
invited tenders for Feb. 14, for ship- 
ment from Vancouver under the Co- 
lombo Plan. Instead they have now 
requested quotations 2,500 long 
tons for shipment from Vancouver on 
steamer scheduled to load March 27. 
The closing date on this parcel was 
to be Feb. 21 

Egypt is in the market for 50,000 
tons of flour, but the nearby delivery 
date required restricts the business to 
European mills 


on 


Generally, business was on the 
quiet side, with a number of the 
smaller mills faced with short time 
operation, and in some cases shut- 
downs. 

Quotations Feb. 18: Top patent 


springs for use in Canada $5,.60@5.90 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.50@4.80 in 
100’s papers, cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
extremely limited with adequate sup- 
plies. Quotations Feb. 18: $4.10, 100 
lb. f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax in export 
cottons. 

Terminal 


less 


wheat 
than 


of winter 

are approximately 50% lower 
at this time last year, but no con 
cern is expressed on this account. Of 
ferings have been plentiful, and mills 


stocks 


do not anticipate any difficulty in 
securing wheat to take care of soft 
wheat flour business whfch may de 
velop between now and the new crop 
Quotations Feb. 18: $155@1.60 bu 
f.o.b. shipping point 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flow 
was moderate, but the steady volume 
of export business was keeping mills 
running near capacity on a five-day 
week. Canadian flour exports for last 
week amounted to slightly more than 
371,300 bags and included just under 
114,350 to IWA countries. It was un 
derstood that a substantial amount 
of the Class 2 business was for the 
U.K. Prices firmed 10¢ per bag 

Quotations, Feb. 18: Top patent 
springs, cottons 100’s, for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.50@5.80; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.25@5.55: sec 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.80@4.95. All prices cash carlots 

Vancouver: Some improvement in 
export flour sales was reported in 
local trading circles last week. Most 
impressive were the February orders 
coming from the Philippines. This 
was particularly acceptable as a re- 
sult of the poor business done in the 
past two months. 

Canadian exporters received a num 
ber of inquiries for both wheat and 
flour for Malaya recently. However, 
little business was done since it was 
felt that the Singapore inquiries 
stemmed from the dock strike in Aus- 
tralia and once this walkout ended 
which it did later, Australian wheat 
and flour would again constitute the 
bulk of the buying there 

In the Central and South 
ean markets Canadian 


Ameri- 
mills have 
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SAFETY AWARD-—In recognition of its employee safety record, the Buffalo 
mill of General Mills, Inc., recently received an award of merit from the 
National Safety Council, Pictured at the presentation, from left to right, are 
Patey Gismondi, executive secretary of the Western New York Safety Con- 
ference, William P, Tunkey, chairman of the Chamber of Commerce safety 
committee, Albert W, Dold, manager of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Neil A. Madigan, safety director of GMI, 
Melvin R. Armstrong, personnel manager, Eugene BE. Woolley, plant manager, 
and Francis A. MeNeill, assistant personnel manager. 





been making fair shipments although 
threat of new revolutions in some of 
these countries slowed up business 
omewhat, 

Domestic trade was steady with 
unchanged. For hard wheat 
wrinds, cash car quotations: First pat- 
ents $11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's 
cottons; bakers patents $9.40 in paper 
bags and $9.80 in cottons; western 
pastry flour to the trade $13.50, and 
western cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market continued 
to show a firm tendency, based large- 
ly on restriction of offerings rather 
than any persistent demand, Buyers 
are reluctant to purchase much be- 
10-day requirements, Heavier 
millfeeds reflected the supply picture 
the most, advancing about $2 ton. 
Quotations Feb. 20: Bran $40@41, 
tandard midds. $40,50@41, flour 
midds. $44.50@45, red dog $47@47.50. 

Kansas City: While millifeed pro- 
duction was somewhat less than in 
reeent weeks inquiry was improved 
ind the market was stronger, Quota- 
tions Feb, 20: Bran $37,.50@38, shorts 
$38.50@39.25 sacked, Kansas City, 


prices 


yond 


bran $34@34,50, shorts $37@37.75, 
midds. $35.75@36.25 bulk, Kansas 
City 


Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
and was good last week, Offerings 
were adequate, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Feb, 17: Bran $37.50@ 
38, shorts $38.50@39, Bran advanced 
‘0¢ ton, while shorts declined 50@75¢ 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week 

Hutchinson: Millfeed business ws 
slack the past week as most jobber. 
and mixers found inventories fairly 
high. There was some mill door de- 
mand but general trend was less ac- 
tive than in previous weeks, Bran 
was up slightly while shorts were 
weaker. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $27.25 @ 37.75, shorts 
$38.50@39. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran unchanged and shorts $1 ton 
lower. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations, 


basis Kansas City: Bran 
gray shorts $38.50@39 
Oklahoma City: Ther 
provement in the movement of mil 
feeds the past week 
25¢ on bran and 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars 
Bran $39.75@40.75; millrun $40.38@ 
41.38: shorts $41@42. Mixed or 
cars $1 higher on al! classe 
Fort Worth: There was a fairly ac 
tive business in millfeed last 
At the week-end there was a good 
demand for bran with light offerings 
and a fair demand for shorts with 
adequate offerings. Quotations Feb 
17, burlaps: Bran $43.50@44.50, gray 
shorts $45.50@46.50, delivered Texas 
common points; unchanged to 50¢ 
lower on bran and 50¢ higher on 
shorts compared with previous week 
Chicago: Trading in millfeeds was 


$37 @ 37.50 


was no in 


Prices advanced 


declined 75¢ on 


poo! 


week 


slow in the central states during 
the week ending Feb. 20. Offering 
were light, reflecting slow runnin 


mill but 
Prices were 
(Juotations 

standard 


time on the part of flour 
demand was not intense 
firm for the most part 
Feb. 20: Bran $43.50@44 


midds. $44@44.50, flour midds. $484 
48.50, red dog $50.50@51.50 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was fair and price trend steady 


Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Feb, 17: Bran $41.75@42.25 and 
shorts $42.75 @ 43.25, St. Louis switch 
ing limits. 

Boston: Milifeed buying 
was definitely higher last week with 
clothing quotations distinctly on the 
firm side. Bran closed unchanged to 
$1 higher while middlings finished 
unchanged although some price con 
cessions were reported in scattered 
instances. Dealers reported the vol! 
ume of business took the millfeeds off 
the plentiful bracket and a generally 
close clearance between supply and 
demand indicated a more healthy out 
look, 

Quotations Feb. 18 
midds. $52.40@53. 

Buffalo: Millfeed continued 
quiet last week. Reduced flour output 
and lighter consumer buying kept the 
market stable. Demand increased 
slightly from medium and large mix- 
ers which was not 


activity 


Bran $53@54 


sales 


reflected by a 


comparable increase from consumers 


Some sellers were inclined to with- 
hold their supplies. Since the recent 
slump in flour output, bran has risen 


bulk 
time 


middlings $3 


day 


Mill 
last 


$250 and 


running averaged 5 


week. Both bran and middlings ad- 
vanced $1. Heavy feeds are tight and 
some mills are behind in their de- 
livery schedules. There was a wide 
divergence in prices of heavy feeds 
Some mills advanced their prices $1 
to $2, while others lowered their of- 
fering levels 

Quotations Feb 17 Bran 3474 
47.75, standard midds. $44@48, flour 
midds. $51.50755, red dog $52@55 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market developed a firm undertone 
last week on limited volume. Deal- 
ers reports that a fair call for bran 
appeared to have a steadying influ- 
ence on other offal, even though they 
were neglected by buyers. The Feb 


18 list of quotations showed bran up 
$1 from the previous week to $53 
while a $2 addition put standard 
middlings at $54. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds for immediate 


delivery were available in all lines 
Prices on bran and standard mid- 
dlings were the same at some mills 


and both bran and standard middlings 
were selling at about the same rate 
Retail 
week 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $50.25@52.80, standard midds 


trade continued slow the last 


$50.25 @53.80, flour midd $57.25 @ 
58.80. red dog $60.25761.80 
New Orleans: Some improvement 


developed in millfeed business to- 
wards the week-end stronger 
demand and bookings through Febru- 
ary taking care of the mill grind for 
that period. Supplies were not 
ing and just about sufficient to fill 
the bookings, while the price range 
narrowed between bran and shorts 
Prices were irregular during the 
week, with bran dropping $1, while 
shorts advanced a like amount 
all prices in futures were stronger 
and mixers and jobbers protected 
themselves ‘over the month end. Quo- 
tations: Bran $47@47.75, shorts $48 
M49 
Seattle: Millrun $43 


Millrun $41 


with 


press- 


Over- 


Portland: 
ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped an- 
other $1 last week with demand 
weaker and almost equal to demand. 
Mills are operating to capacity, 24 
hours per day, but only five days per 
week. Plants are booked well into 
March, Quotations (down $1): Red 
Bran and millrun, $39, midds $44. To 
Denver: Red Bran and millrun $46, 
midds. $51. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $46.50 midds. $51.50 f.o.b 
San Francisco and Los An 


midds. $46 


eles 

Vancouver: Domestic 
reported ample for 
which were somewhat 
the current cold spell. No export was 
reported. Prices remained unchanged 
Cash car quotations: Bran $52@53, 
shorts $54, midds. $57 


upplic Ss were 
current needs 


higher due to 


Toronto-Montreal: Some improved 
demand for millfeed was noticed from 
the U.S., and there firmer 
tone 

Quotations Feb. 18: Bran $54@55, 
shorts $54455, midds. $56@57, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


was a 


Winnipeg: Eastern demand for 
millfeeds continued to lag and trade 


was on the light side, although the 
movement from the prairies into 
British Columbia remained steady 


Sales in the three prairie provinces 
were small. Prices remain unchanged 
Quotations, Feb. 18: Manitoba, 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 


f.o.b. mills $42@45; shorts $43@46; 
midds. $45@48. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 


and warehouses $5 extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 


unchanged through the end of last 
week, but on Feb. 20 a 10¢ advance 
was put into effect with protection 


offered to buyers, and some bookings 
were anticipated, Quotations Feb. 17, 
100-lb. cottons: Pure white rye $4.36 
@4A4A0, medium rye $4.16@4.20, dark 
rye $3.61@3.65 

Chicago: Only fill-in purchases of 
rye flour were made in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 
18. Prices remained fairly stable. 
Quotations Feb. 18: White patent rye 


$4.67 @4.70, medium $4.47@4.50, dark 
$3.92 @3.95 
St. Louis: The demand was good 


and the trend steady. The supply was 
adequate and sales and shipping di- 
rections fair. Pure white $5.03, me- 
dium $4.83, dark $4.28, rye meal 
$4.53 

Buffalo: Rye prices were unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal and 
confined mostly to fill in lots. Quota- 
tions Feb. 17: White rye $5.25@5.35, 
medium $5.05@5.15, dark $4.50@4.60 

New York: Activity in rye flours 
here last week was confined to neces- 
sary replacements. Quotations Feb 
17: Pure white patents $5.10@5.20 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
remained in the doldrums last week 
because bakers continued on the side- 
lines, departing from them only to 
acquire the modest amounts of flour 
they needed for nearby production 
schedules. The Feb. 18 quotation on 
rye white of $5.15@5.25 was 5¢ sack 
under that of the week before 

Pittsburgh: Deliveries were lagging 
here on rye patents. Sales in tri- 
area of rye patents were very 
small the last week 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5@5.12 
medium $4.76@4.92, dark $4.25@4.37, 
blended $6.22@6.32, rye meal $4.26@ 
4.62 


state 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade steady and sup- 
plies moderate. Quotations, Feb. 18 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.30@4 
5.50; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.45@ 
6.70 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots 

Toronto-Montreal: Business con- 
tinued at normal volume with no 
change in prices. Quotations Feb. 18: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons, f.o.b. To- 
ronto-Montreal 
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Plans Progressing for 
AOM Meeting in March 


TOLEDO are progressing 
for the joint meeting of the Ohio 
Valley and Wolverine Districts of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
scheduled for the Commodore Perry 
Hotel in Toledo March 23-24. 

The host, the National Biscuit Co 
has arranged a trip through its flour 
mill from 1 to 3 p.m. of the first day 
That evening, the allied trades will 
sponsor a “bull session” and good 
fellowship period. Door prizes will be 
distributed. The allied trades also are 
sponsoring a “coffee break” at 9:30 
a.m. the second day, according to 
tichard S. Wright, Wallace & Tier- 
Inc., chairman of the allied 
trades 


Plans 


nan 


arrangements committee 
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EXHIBIT—A vitamin exhibit has been presented by Merck & Co., Inc, to the 


Smithsonian Institution in 


Washington, The features of the display are 


pointed out by H. George Wolfe, Merck advertising manager, to Dr. Reming- 
ton Kellogg (center), director of the U.S. National Museum, who accepted 
the exhibit, and Dr. W. H. McLean (right), president, Merck chem'cal divi- 


sion, who made the presentation. 


Merck Gives Vitamin 
Exhibit to Institute 


WASHINGTON An educational 
exhibit on vitamins was recently pre- 
ented to the Smithsonian Institution 
by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., a 
pioneer in vitamin development. The 
I made by Dr. W. H 
McLean president of the chemical di- 
Merck, and accepted by Dr. 


resentation was 


ision of 


Remington Kellogg, director of the 
U.S. National Museum, and Dr 
Leonard Carmichael, secretary of the 
institution 

The exhibit, on permanent display 


in the Gallery of Medical History in 
the Smithsonian's Arts & Industries 
Building, graphically underlines the 
need for each of the 10 principal vita- 
mins and shows actual samples 
mounted inside revolving, transparent 
globes. 

Outstanding historical 
vitamin development are illustrated, 
and factors responsible for vitamin 
deficiency are pointed up 

The display brings vitamin develop- 
ment up-to-date, emphasizing that 
chemistry can now produce all vita- 
mins on a large scale—to enrich food, 
to supplement diets and help doctors 
in treating deficiency diseases 


facts on 





Milling Figures Assigned Key Roles 
In Minneapolis Farm Forum March 5-6 


MINNEAPOLIS—Milling industry 
personalities will play prominent roles 
in the tenth annual Minneapolis Farm 
Forum which will be wed by 
the agricultural committee of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
March 5-6 


sponst 


Harry Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., will pre- 
side at the 12:30 p.m. luncheon meet- 
ing March 5. Moderator of the 2:30 
p.m. session that day will be Dean 
McNeal, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine 

Frank Heffelfinger, Il, general 


manager of King Midas Feed Mills, 
will preside at the 9 a.m. session 
March 6. He will introduce three 
peakers on “Farm Income—What Is 
tI Answer’ The three are Roger 
Flemming, secretary, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; John Baker, as- 


sistant to the president, National 
Farmers Union, and Herschel New- 
som, master of the National Grange 

Main speaker following the 12:30 
p.m. luncheon March 6 will be Gabriel 
Hauge, economic advisor to President 
Eisenhower whose topic will be, “A 
Look at Our Administration Policy.” 

Dr. Earl Butz, assistant secretary 


of agriculture, will discuss “Farmers 


Need Growing Markets,” on the 
morning of March 5 

Frank Stone, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., is general chairman 


of the forum. Among those on the 
committee to assist him are Robert 
E. Alexander, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 


Harold B. Bowen, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons; John R. Hale, Chase Bag Co.; 


R. M. Hendrickson, General Mills, 
Inc.; O. M. Smith and G. R. Knauer, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; K. M. Nold, 


Osborne McMillan Elevator Co.; Rob- 


ert B. Parrott, Cargill, Ine.; A. C 
Weberg, Ralston Purina Co.; H. R 
Wortham and Elmer Ziegenhagen, 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and Clin 
ton Zinter, F. H. Peavey & Co 

President of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce is Curtiss C. Cole 
man, Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
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BORDEN SALES UP 

NEW YORK-—-Sales of the Borden 
Co. in 1955 reached an all-time high 
of $810,126,624, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harold W. Comfort, 
president. This was an increase of 
4% from 1954 sales of $776,838,791., 
and 2% above the previous high of 
$792,381,721 in 1953. Mr. Comfort re- 
ported net income for 1955 at $21,- 
653,536, a decrease of 5% from the 
high of $22,724,336 reached in 1954 
Per share earnings were $4.61, com- 
pared with $4.82 in the previous year 
The decline in income, Mr. Comfort 
said, was due principally to narrower 
margins on some principal products, 
and to larger promotion expenditures 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





(Cyril W. Plattes, public relations 
m.nager for General Mills, Inc., Min- 
me lis, has been named to the pub- 


lic relations committee of the Citi- 
zei\. Committee for the Hoover Re 
po 
e 
E. O. Boyer, vice president of Gen 
era! Mills, Inc., and general man- 


ager of its Sperry (western) opera 
tion, marked his 45th year with the 
company last week 

* 

Four employees of the Emrich Bak 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Sig Smidt, shop 
foreman; William Matasky = and 
Joseph Wasilak, bakers, and Fred W. 
Kaeppel, president, were inducted 
into the firm's 25 Year Club recently 
The veteran employees were honored 
at a dinner held at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club 

& 


Carl W. Sturm has been elected as- 


sistant vice president of Arche! 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Mr. Sturm, who joined the firm's 


employee relations department in 
1947 and was named director of it in 
1953, will continue in the latter 
capacity 


Kendall K. Kneen, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc, and Edward P, Puchtel, McCabe 
Co., have been elected to membet 
ship in the Minneapolis Grain Ex 
change 


The appointment of Glenn H, Beck 
as director of the Kansas agricultur 
al experiment station and of C, Peairs 
Wilson as director of the Kansas 
State College school of agriculture, 
has been announced by Dr. Arthur D. 
Weber, dean of agriculture 

A daughter, Judith, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sherlock, Feb. 12 
Mr. Sherlock is Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute director of merchandising and 
promotion, The Sherlocks have one 
other daughter 


Callers at Millers National Feder 
ation, Chicago, last week included 
Howard W. Files, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich 
and G, Cullen Thomas, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Oth 
er visitors in the federation’s offices 
were A. J. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and R. G. Myers, manager of 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 

e 

Arthur D. Hyde, vice president and 
director of General Mills, Inc., Minne 
apolis, has been elected to the board 


of directors of A. O. Smith Corp 
Milwaukee 
. 
Thomas M, Crosby, manager of 


Purity Oats operations for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
named to the board of directors of 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. Mr 
Crosby has been with General Mills 
since 1939 and has served in sales 
production and control positions. He 
also is a director of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co 
o 

J. G. Hay, formerly chief chemist 
for Joseph Rank, Ltd., the British 
milling organization, has been ap- 


pointed scientific advisor to the firm's 
board of directors. Walter Butter- 
worth succeeds Mr. Hay as chief 
chemist 


Joseph M,. Whealen, division man- 
ager at St. Louis for the Ralston Pur- 
ina Co,, has announced that he is a 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for governor of Missouri 


a 

R. L. Searles, Minneapolis grain 
broker and Bache & Co, representa- 
tive, has been named to head a pro- 
gram being set up by the Minneapo- 
list Grain Exchange Futures Assn, to 
combat government competition in 
the grain trade. Mr. Searles is also 
president of the futures association 


o 

Dean R. Webb, a veteran of 12 
years’ service as a salesman with the 
Dow Chemical Co., has been promoted 
to supervisor of general chemicals 
sales for the company's Cincinnati 
office. Mr. Webb will have charge of 
a territory comprising southern Ohio, 
southeastern Indiana and sections of 
Kentucky and West Virginia 
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Nebraska Growers to 


Continue Wheat Probe 


SIDNEY, NEB The Nebraska 
Wheat Growers Assn. is continuing 
its investigation of the collapse of 
the premium wheat market last year 
C. H. Kreader of Dalton, president of 
the association, said a report is being 
prepared 

Mr. Kreader said the group does 
not want to have a repeat of the situ 
ation when the market for high pro 
tein wheat went into a tailspin 

The incentive of wheat farmers to 
produce high protein wheat is de 
stroyed when such action occurs, Mr 
Kreader said 
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Joseph Rank Making 


Canadian Visits 


WINNIPEG Joseph Rank, a man 
aging director of Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
the British flour milling group, is 
visiting Canada. He plans to have 
talks with the grain trade and with 
officials of the Canadian Wheat Board 
in Winnipeg, and will thereafter meet 
with millers in eastern Canada 

Mr. Rank is the nephew of J. Ar 
thur Rank, chairman of the Rank 
group and head of a number of mo- 
tion picture companies. His father 
was the late Rowland Rank, son of 


Joseph Rank, founder of the flour 
milling firms now making up the 
group 








DEATHS 


Norman ©. Peterson, 37, a 
wright employed by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., at its mill at 116 Third Ave 
S.E., Minneapolis, was killed Feb, 20 
when he was crushed between an ele- 
vator and a ninth-floor gate 





mill 


Oliver M. Thomas, 92, president of 
the Thomas Milling Co., Marion, 
Ind., died recently. Details will be 
found on page 26. 
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Frank Allen 


SALES MANAGER—Frank Allen has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of the milling, materials handling and 
processing divisions of Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co, Ine, Muney, Pa. Mr. 
Allen, who has been regional sales 
manager of the company's western 
division, is being transferred from the 
Kansas Clty office to Muncy. The pro- 
motion was announced by Harold J. 
Alsted, vice president in charge of 
sales. Prior to joining Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Mr. Allen was sales man- 
ager for a large equipment manu- 
facturer. 





FAMINE 


(Continued from page 11) 





preparation for the resowing pro- 
ram. Inquiries have been made from 
the U.S. and Canada but it is not 
thought likely that supplies in any 
quantity could be shipped in time. 

Later assessments may prove the 
validity of claims that famine con- 
ditions will result in higher-than- 
usual demands for imported wheat. 
However, it takes a series of dis- 
to impair the sturdy European 
crops. In 1947, for instance, when 
the last disastrous crop year was 
experienced, farmers were still feel- 
ing the effects of the war years. The 
crop was damaged by a severe win- 
ter, a wet and late spring and, final- 
ly, by a summer drouth, It needs 
calamities of this nature to justify 
the sort of stories now being pub- 
lished in North America, 


Flood Danger 

There is some danger that flooding 
in spring, when the snows melt, may 
cause damage to agricultural areas. 
his is a very real possibility. How- 
ever, talk of famine conditions in 
Murope is premature and as things 
tand at present there is no prospect 
of Europe becoming a major outlet 
for American surpluses, The offer 
made by President Eisenhower to 
zive immediate aid covers temporary 
shortages precipitated by the severe 
weather and bears no direct relation- 
ship to the over-all need of the con- 
tinent 

That crops will be reduced in 
volume is a foregone conclusion, How- 
no estimates can be made at 
present because much depends upon 
the ability of farmers to reseed the 
damaged areas, The steps already 
taken indicate a determination on the 
part of the countries concerned to 
cut baek their calls on overseas sup- 
pliers to the minimum. 


asters 


ever, 
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BAKING TRENDS 


(Continued from page 10) 





baked product —- especially a yeast 
raised product, The more plastic the 
fat, the wider the plastic range, the 
more beneficial the result in lubri- 
cating the dough particles. Plastix 
fats that have been melted never re 
gain their former degree of plasticity 
while liquid fats have little, if any 
plasticity. The use of either type 
means an added burden on the flour.” 

Mr. Hargrave said baking industry 
studies have shown that bread made 
from flours of higher protein content 
and with higher bread crumb mois 
ture retain a fresh, palatable condition 
over a longer period of time. A 2% 
higher crumb moisture meant a 24 
hour gain in freshness and palatabil 
ity, he said. 

Increased bulk handling of flour in 
the bakery only emphasizes the points 
further, Mr. Hargrave added. “To 
day’s flour must have fewer varying 
characteristics than ever before,”’ he 
said, “This will mean larger and still 
larger, well-tested wheat blends if 
you are to help the modern, mecha 
nized baker of today.” 

That one phase of this problem 
wheat varieties——is undergoing great 
change was indicated in a report from 
Charles W. Pence, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa 
tion. Mr. Pence reported results of a 
preliminary survey of 1956 acreage 
in Kansas which showed increased 
planting of strong wheat in Kansas 
from 24.62% last year to 37.52% this 
season. Medium strength acreage 
dropped from 68.99% to 61.75% and 
weak wheat acreage 6.38% to a mere 
.712%. The figures are given in detail 
beginning at the bottom of page 10 


Using Laboratory Work 

A detailed summary of how his 
company correlates laboratory work 
and baking practice was presented by 
Melvin Huber, of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City. Mr. Huber gave 
as three major points of good prac 
tice: (1) accurate laboratory reports 
(2) reports channeled to all of the 
men who should have them; (3) re 
ports presented in understandable 
form. 

Reporting on extensive studies of 
starch modification by enzymes, D: 
John Johnson, of Kensas State Col- 
lege, said that it has been shown that 
starches can be modified by alpha 
amylase and that the use of such 
products has helped bakers obtain a 
softer loaf of bread. However, he said, 
full control of staling is not possible 
with this method 
and resultant effect 
acteristics. 

An interesting talk on ‘The Second 
Man” was made by Harvey Rodgers, 
vice president, Research Products, 
Inc., Kansas City, who urged the 
chemists to pay more attention to the 
subordinates coming along behind 
them and help them in development 
in their profession 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grain in estore and 
afloat at the principal markets of the t 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 1 
1966, and Feb, 10, 195+ as reported t¢t the 


because of costs 


on dough chat 


Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the t Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


Canadian 
in bond- 
t et 


7 American 





Wheat i} 

Oorn 

Oata l 
Rye 1 
Barley 1,340 e290 


Stocks of U.8. bonded grain in 
afloat in Canadian markets Fet ‘i, fig 
urea for corresponding date of a& year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted) 
649 (716) bu. 


corn, 


Earn Certificates at 


Wheat Kernel Schools 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The 35 
persons who earned certificates of 
proficiency in the wheat kernel analy- 
sis schools at Kansas State College 
are being mailed their certificates, it 
was announced this week by Ernest 
Mader, chairman of the short course 

Some 320 persons attended the two 


short courses. Those receiving the 
certificates identified the important 
hard red winter wheat varieties of 


the Midwest by learning their kernel 
characteristics to a high degree of 
proficiency. 

The classes were conducted at Kan- 
sas State Jan. 23-25 and Jan. 26-28 
Most of those who earned the certifi- 
cates had attended previous classes 

Principal reason for the unusually 
high attendance at the 1956 short 
course was said to be that 20 varie- 
ties of wheat grown in the Midwest 
are subject to discount this year be- 
cause they make low-quality flour. 
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Oliver M. Thomas, Mill 
Company Head, Dies 


MARION, IND.—-Oliver M. Thom- 
as, president of the Thomas Milling 
Co., Marion, Ind., since shortly after 
the turn of the century, died recent 
ly at the age of 92 


Mr. Thomas’ career in the milling 
industry began in 1888 when he be- 
came a bookkeeper at the Mark 
Burge & Lake Mill. Later the firm 
became the Burge-Thomas Mill after 
Mr. Thomas purchased an interest 
During Wor'd War I years it be 
came the Thomas Milling Co. after 
Mr. Thomas became the owner 
are four daughters 
William C. Thomas, vice 
president and sales manager of the 
Thomas company, and Addis O 
Thomas, secretary and general man- 


sole 


Surviving and 


two sons 





STRONGER WHEATS 


(Continued from p 





discount on 
varieties 


announced the 20¢ a bu 
the weak gluten 


“The following table shows the 
changes in Kansas since 1952 
Year Surve 4trone Medium Weal 
i9 Btate board 16.¢ 
19 Btate board 1 4 1 10 
1954 State board 1 ] 1 
1% State board 
1% murve yed farm .f 54.99 

56 Surveyed farm 7 l 

“The major variety classification 
used in determining the strong 
medium and weak groups was as 


follows 

“Strong Gluten—-Cheyenne, Coman- 
che, Ponca, Nebred, Turkey and Ten 
marq 

“Medium Gluten—Triumph 
Wichita and Pawnee 

“Weak Gluten Red Chief, Blue 
Jacket, Red Jacket, Early Blackhull, 
Early Pawnee KanKing, KanQueen 
Stafford, Chiefkan, New Chief, Kaw- 
vale and Yogo. 

“This popularity survey shows tha‘ 
Kansas has 99.27% of her wheat now 
planted for the 1956 crop of recom- 
mended varieties for milling and bak- 
ing. This survey is unofficial. How- 
ever, in comparing it to the 1955 of 
ficial figures, we fiind that it 
responds very closely to the state 
average when averaging the 47 
counties together. The official var- 
iety survey by the U.S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the State 
Board of Agriculture will be released 
is usual in June.” 


Kiowa, 


cor- 
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Stock Market Picture 














THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
{juotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex 
change 
Feb Feb 
10, 17, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 61% 67% @% 
Am. Cyanamid 6M, 1% “1% 65% 
Ptd. 135% 106 128 is1'% 
A-D-M Co. ‘3% 6 ti% [T!% 
Korden 66% 58% SAM ST% 
Cont. Baking Co 11% 27% 335% 33% 
Pid. $5.50 109 100% 105% 105% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co wy, 26 a1) oy, 
Pid. $7 183% 175% 179 179%, 
Cream of Wheat $3 ay 29% 29% 
Dow Chemical 60% 13% 8 60%, 
Gen, Baking Co 11% 9%, Pity hy, 
Gen. Foods Corp 96, oO, oor 
tren. Mills, Ime 661 HO, 
Pid. 5% jet 
Merck & Co. > 26%, 
Natl. Biscuit Co tT%, ‘7! 
Pfd. $7 176 
Procter & Gamble. 10% | 0% om" 
Quaker Oats Co thy, ur, 14 12% 
Pid. $6 iM 148 it 152 
St. Regis Paper Co 19%, 33% «41%, «342% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 43% 35%, 140% 411 
Sterling Drug 50% 42% ay ih, 
Sunshine ., Inc. 87% 72 72% 74% 
tnited Biscuit 
of America 33%, 27% aK, TH 


Vietor Ch. Works 
Ward Baking Co 


Stocks not traded 


Bid Asked 


Allied Mills, Inc 4% 1% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 138 142 
Gren, Baking Co., 88 Pid 13% 116 
Gren. Mills, Inc., 354° Pfd ist 5 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 92%, oy 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 108 108! 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine ft ph, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 84 Pfd wl, 10% 
St. Regis Paper, $1.40 Pfd 104 106 


Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pid 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid, $4.50 106 107 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 91%, 9" 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 105 105! 


oI, git 


rHE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGI 


({jpuotations on 
stocks 
change 


baking 
listedd on the 


milling 
American 


and allied 
Stock Ex 








leb eb 
10, 17 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 7% i'% 6% is 
Gr. A&P Ten Co 224 175% 176 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 11% ri, 
Stocks not traded 
iid Asked 
(reat A&P Tea Co., 85 Ptd 135 137 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A '% 4%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York 25%, zy, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd 106 17" 
Horn & of 
New 129 ist 
Omar, 6% w% 
Wagner Baking Co sf hu 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 109 lie 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
eb eb 
t, it 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread > BY, sty 
rid. B oo wry i 
Can. Bakeries 9% 6% 7% "Hh, 
Can, Food Prod i™% 1% 3 
8%, ™% M oT 
rtd 6s 3h 7 fh 
Catelli Food, A 20 a 7 
KB 10 6 aL) 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 o%, 9% 
Federal Grain “i 26 ; 3 
rtd 1% 2 I ‘I 
Gen, Bakeries 9, 6% 7 64, 
Inter-City Bakery 1v% 16 17 
Int Mig., Pfd 91% 87 87 
Maple Leaf Mie 13% ay, ” R%, 
rtd 105 100 102", 
MeCabe Grain, A 0 5% ae | 
B ms 15% 1K, 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 is 0 19 
Ogilvie Flour oo “4 i 461 
rtd i70 158 158 
st. Lawrence 
Flour, Pid 135 0 0 
Std. Hrands im, i) 
to Klevs mh 16 6% 17 
im, A if 17 7% 17% 
“arr ‘7%, "9h, 4 ie 
B ‘7% 29% 35%, 328 
Pid. 4%% 107 10%, ott 102 


Less than board lot 
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TRANSPORT CONTROLS 

WINNIPEG The Canadian gov- 
ernment parliament for a 
two-year extension of 
transport controls The present pow 
ers expire May 31. A member of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, Roy Milner 


will ask 


emergency 


was ippointed 


transport controller in 1951 
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THE NORTHWES' 


Durum Outlook for 1956 


By Donald G. Fletcher 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Various factors 
will decide whether durum wheat 
acreage will increase in 1956, accord- 
ing to Donald G,. Fletcher, executive 
secretary of the Rust Prevention 
Association, Minneapolis. The factors 
are outlined in the accompanying 
article adapted from Mr. Fletcher's 


talk given at the winter meeting of 
the National Macaroni Manufactur- 

ers Assn. at Miami Beach, Fla. 

v ¥ 

D heat of high quality is the 
iterial required by processors 
Iipp the consuming public with 
ist ittractive, high quality maca- 
roni product Substitutes for durum 
emolina nd improved production 
thod ha helped to hold the 
reach nee I5B rust became de- 
tructi in 1950. However, competi- 
ion in the food market is so intense, 
ind the groups who are interested in 
rchand other foods so active 
it any slight slip in quality, either 
il or imagined, is detrimental to 
The | ponsibility for quality 
icaror products therefore rests 
th the cientists who de elop the 
f the production of a disease- 
free superior crop of raw n iterial. 
lother Nat controls factors of 
a) ill, 1 perature and unshine 
vhich ma ipset all of ma efforts 
uF given year. However, with 
od qualit disease-resistant varie- 
tie nd average weather as we know 
the three principal durum pro- 
ducin tate North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Minnesota thi irea 
will usua produce the best quality 
terial for the manufacture of 

nacaro ducts in the world 
Since M 1 produced more than 
I millor bushels of high test 
eight and generally good quality 
durum last year, that state will have 
to be included with the previously 
entioned three as a future potential 
yurce of lable durum. Past his- 
tory indicates that usually much of 
the durun from Montana does not 
yme up to the quality of the durum 
produced in the durum triangle of 
North Dakota. It probably will take 
everal eal even with adequate 
seed of the new varieties which are 
resistant to 15B rust, before it can be 
decided to the satisfaction of the 
produce the millers and macaroni 
nanufactu whether high quality 
durum can | rown consistently and 
yfital i videl in Montana as 


Factors Affecting Montana 


Several factors on both sides of the 
Cast VV | ive to be weighed. Some 
of these fact change fron ear to 

I If 1d cres under the wheat 

yitrol program can be eeded to 
juru permitted last year or with 

ym other similar arrangement, 

lurum acreage n Montana might in- 
cl e 300 to 400 this year. Plenty 
d l Mindum, Vernum and 


ivailabl nm farms 


tnrougti it eastern Montana less 
tha ] f the 1955 Montana crop 
had moved to market as of Jan. 15 
Viont i largely west of the 
region tnat iffers the greatest stem 
rust na n the spring wheat 
state Growe! in that state there- 
fore aré t as immediately depen- 
dent on seed of the new rust resist- 
int irieti a the durun pi ducers 
further « t 
3. Fre nt ids about 25¢ bu. for 
i compared with 





wheat from Langdon en route to the 
Minneapolis market. This will be a 
competitive factor when an adequate 
supply of high quality durum is avail- 
able in Dakota. 

4. Will nature cooperate in pro- 
viding growing conditions which will 
produce durum of the quality desired 
by the trade? This has not generally 
been the case in past years 
5. Will the change in varieties and 
cultural practices during recent years 
allow Montana to grow higher quality 
durum than 30 years ago? 

Much of what has been said about 
Montana applies to western North 
Dakota, and it is my belief that any 
large increase in durum acreage 
which might occur this year must 
come in the so-called “fringe terri- 
tory” around the true durum areas 
of the Dakotas and in western North 
Dakota and Montana 


Acreage May Not Increase 

Without adequate incentives from 
the government, durum acreage could 
not be expected to increase in 1956 
Fortunately, all of the senators and 
representatives in congress from the 
durum states are in favor of en- 
couraging adequate durum produc- 
tion. Sen. Milton Young (R., N.D.) 
has already introduced bills in the 
Senate with this in mind 

It is generally agreed that 25 mil- 
lion bushels of durum are needed to 
supply the macaroni industry's pres- 
ent needs, when it is using ap- 
proximately 100% durum semolina. 
Seed requirements, puffers and LCD 
storage farms and elevators 
account for five to eight million bush- 
els; therefore, as of today, an annual 
production of between 30 and 35 mil- 
lion bushels of durum is needed, Aside 
from the amount, the word “annual” 
is the most important word in the 
last sentence. 

We have seen what fluctuation in 
production can do to an important 
food industry. When this whole un- 
fortunate situation has been correct- 
ed and customers have corrected the 
consumption chart of macaroni prod- 
ucts so that it shows a steady in 
crease, what will have been the total 
cost? I am sure that we will all do 
everything possible to avoid a repe- 
tition of what happened from 1950 
up to the present time 

You may have read in publications 
and heard Dr. Ruben Heermann tell 
how durum wheats were crossed ar- 
tificially and with great good for- 
tune. Selections were made which 
have resulted in the present four new 
varieties: Langdon, Ramsey, Towner 
and Yuma. They are highly resistant 
15B of stem rust which has 
been the race chiefly responsible for 


lots on 


to race 


the severe losses of the past six 
years. You must realize, however, 
that there are more than 275 differ- 


ent races of stem rust which attack 
wheat. Several of these, under cer- 
tain temperature and moisture condi- 
tions, can attack the new durum va- 
rieties as severely as R attacks our 
old friend, Mindum ducum 

It is possible to avoid prolonged 
periods when diseases and insects de- 
stroy large tonnages of crops if federal 
and state research programs are ade- 
quately maintained. Continuity in 
such scientific work is of the utmost 
importance. We must guard against 
any let-down in the durum improve- 
ment program. Just because excel- 
lent work has provided protection 
against one virulent race of a single 
disease is no excuse for apathy. So 


‘RN MILLER 
I ¥ crop production problems are 


‘ ng for solution by the inadequate 
s'iffs of 


scientists at our research 
c nters that, unless constant watch 
i ept, durum research may be de- 
‘ hhasized in favor of some other 


problem, 
Progress With Seeds 


eed from four greenhouse plants 
sc iected in 1952 increased to 5-10 Ib 
tht fall. Winter increase in Cali 
fornia produced enough seed to plant 
about five acres of each at 
the spring of 1954. In the winter of 
1954-1955, about 8,000 bu. were pro- 
duced near Yuma, Ariz. This increase 
Was financed by money provided by 
the state of North Dakota and the 
seed planted last spring in North 
Dakota. A total of nearly 120,000 bu 
of all four rust resistant varieties 
was harvested last fall. Farmers in 
North Dakota and Minnesota are now 
financing about 800 acres of winter 
increase of Langdon and Towner in 
Arizona and Mexico, The Rust Pre 
vention Assn. is supervising the pro- 
duction of 300 acres of this increase 
near Cd. Obregon, Sonora, Mexico 
We believe the seed will be back in 
North Dakota for 
May l 

An increase of approximately 25% 
in the total durum acreage of resist 


Langdon 


seeding before 


ant varieties should result from the 
winter increases of seed this year 
At seeding time this spring, be- 


tween 140,000 and 150,000 bu, of rust 
resistant durum should be available 
We may expect that farmers will try 
to obtain maximum yields of high 
quality seed from such fields 
Prospects Good 

Crystal gazing is extremely danger- 
ous in the crop production field, but 
we can hope that enough seed of the 
new rust resistant varieties will be 
produced this year to seed 2% 
lion next year, This was the 
annual acreage of durum 
planted in the U.S. during the period 
1940-49 which produced approximate 
ly 37 million bushels annually 

I would like to point out that the 
speed with which the new rust-re 
sistant durums have been developed 
and their seed increased is unprece 
dented, The pressure from all sides 
was terrific, but all parties concerned 
cooperated and the results will have 
paid for the investment manyfold 

The accompanying charts 
graphically some interesting 
about durum production 


mil 
acres 


average 


show 
figures 


Durum Acreage Harvested 
For the period 1940 to 1949, North 
Dakota harvested an 
2,236,000 acres of durum, This acre- 
age declined to 1,244,000 acres in 
1954 and 1,020,000 acres in 1955 
For the period 1940 to 1949 Mon 
tana did not plant or harvest suffi 
cient durum to cause the government 
to record the acreage. In 1954, Mon 
tana is reported to have harvested 
14,000 acres of durum and in 1955 it 
harvested 271,000 acres 
If you will permit me to indulge 
in another look into the crystal ball 
I like to think that with the increased 
population and effective advertising 


average of 


Stem Kast Losses to Durumes in 
North Dakota 
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John P. Jones 


Victor Chemical Names 
Assistant to President 


CHICAGO.John P. Jones has been 
appointed an assistant to the presi- 
dent of Victor Chem'cal Works 
Rothe Weigel, president, has an 
nounced 

Mr. Jones, formerly vice president 
and general manager of Western 
Phosphates, Inec., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will assume his new duties in 
Victor's Chicago headquarters, He 
will assist Mr. Weigel in development 
of a program for diversification of 
Victor's activities and the scouting 
of possible acquisitions 

James M. Gillet, also assistant to 
Mr. Weigel, will concentrate on in 
dustry relations, legal and tariff prob- 
lems, contact with government agen- 
cies, and executive office liaison with 
the seven communities in which Vic- 
tor has manufacturing plants 

Mr. Jones, a native of Cody, Wyo., 
was graduated in chemistry from 
Stanford University in 1931, He 
joined Stauffer Chemical Co,, San 
Francisco, and rose through various 
Stauffer departments to become as- 
sistant to the general manager in 
1945. In 1952, he was assigned by 
Stauffer to participate in the forma- 
tion of Western Phosphates, Inc., by 
Stauffer, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co, and Kennecott Copper 
Corp 





farmers will be required to provide an 
additional five million bushels of top 
grade durum by 1960 to supply maca 
roni needs. Please help prevent me 
from becoming a false prophet among 
my farmer friends, 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF ve 


CONSTRUCTION 
COLBY, KANSAS 


STARTED 


Cooper Grain 


Inc., has started construction of a 
new Behlen, all-steel grain storage 
unit which will serve as a catch bin 


for ground feed, It is an annex to the 
present facilities of the Cooper eleva 
tor and has a capacity of 3,000 bu 





1940-49 Losses were recorded ae# on trace : “ 
1950 % Northwest Distributing Company of 
1951 . % Colby is furnishing material and labor 
19 
14 % on the project 
19 O% 
19 ” 
t.%. Derum Acreage (Harvested) 
Miunesota io. Dakot Dakota Montan ' 
49 rage #006 f 94,000 
19 12,000 44,00 1,600 14,00 
, ae 6.00060 1.00 
U.S. Derum Production (Hushels) 
Minnesota liad Dakota Montat t 
‘9 erage 971.000 19,0006 ‘ 
1954 84,000 ‘ ‘ , ’ " 124.0 
1955 46%,009 14,776,006 000 ‘1 99,0 











FOOD ADDITIVES 


(Continued from page 16) 





FDA must be considered as the agent 
the consumer in matters relating 
to foods and drugs. 

In some respects this is a “horror” 
case since few women might con- 
template buying milk for their chil- 
lren containing formaldehyde since it 

irries some very unpleasant conno- 
tations and is identified as a poison, 

It is a delicate issue, one which 

iid delay or prevent passage of 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 








AUGUSTA, MICH. 





Sumner CO) 


High Protein Flour 
/'GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Nonnid, Minn. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


. 
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Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILAERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 


WICHITA ° 
tell bel dele): 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


amending legislation at this term re 
garding chemical additives 

The tight definition FDA would 
apply might prevent the introduction 
and use of other products. Basically 
what food processors, as well as al! 
others doing business under federal! 
law, must fear is the extraordinary 
additional powers that may be grant- 
ed to the head of an administrative 
agency. 

There is no question of the integ- 
rity or sincerity of the present head 
of FDA, Commissioner George Lar 
rick. As a whole the entire food in- 
dustry finds him a most satisfactory 
government official but it has been 
remarked in other situations that the 
eternal vigilance is the price of lib 
erty. 

The government, in asking 
ment of the Priest-O’Hara bill in 
connection with court appeal pro- 
cedure in the case of additives 
brought into house committee 
ings a federal court judge 
serted that under the pending bill 
appeals to federal courts might 
swamp an already overloaded federal 
court system. The judge was largely 
discredited under examination by Re- 
publican Rep. Joseph O'Hara (R 
Minn.), who forced an admission from 
the witness that he was not fully 
aware of all provisions of the bill 
Trade sources and Rep. O'Hara point 
ed out that the court appeal test 
would for the first time provide a 
forum wherein the accuracy of judg 


amend 


hear 
who as 


SPECIALISTS 
BLEACHING 


> Cwtne Chemicale j 


KAN 


IN FLOUR MATURING, 
AND ENRICHMENT 


75 MERRIAM BLVD. KANSAS CiTY 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Vleurs 


Monroe, Mich. 








AMENDT MILLING CO. 








ST AR OF THE WEST 

: ¢ Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 

















PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Col¢ 





Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
onae> Ra named HALE & SONS, ine. 
OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN | SOFT "WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, —. we 65 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, 


Kansas 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Welees & Lincoln 








Main Office: 8 CITY, MO. 
Roard of Building 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory ntrolled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry ar 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











ment of a scientific committee could 
be appraised. 

It must be noted that in committee 
discussions of this bill Rep. O’Hara 
has been carrying the fight for the 
Priest-O’Hara amendment which car- 


ries the almost complete endorsement 


of the food processing industries 
Opinions expressed by House com- 
mittee members reveal that there is 


little committee sympathy to go along 
with FDA on its insistence of the 
inclusion of “usefulness’’ as a meas- 
ure of value in approving additives. 

At the same time it is made known 
that FDA contemplates the present 
bill as including animal and 
animals within the scope of the 
Priest-O’Hara bill. FDA officials be- 
that the measure as it now 
stands includes that coverage but that 
interpretation has been added by 
Commissioner Larrick 

If animal feeds and animals were 
included in the bill or are included 
in the bill, this provision would grant 
FDA clear authority for approval of 
such products as diethylstilbestrol 
and the residual potentials of other 
chemical products which might be 
retained in secondary products of ani- 
mals such as milk and eggs. There 
appears to be some reason at FDA to 
doubt clear cut authority in its recent 
grant of approval use of diethylstil- 
bestrol in cattle feeds and they now 
want congressional backing to con- 
firm its action. 


feeds 


eve 


BREAD 1S THE GTAFF ’ t 


Pacific Wil iinit 
Traders Organize 


Storage Survey 


SPOKANE, WASH Earl Corey, 
director of the Portland office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has called a 
meeting of the industry advisory com- 
mittee for March 4, In order to pro- 
vide material for presentation at the 
meeting Peter Stallcop, secretary of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 


Assn. has organized a storage sur- 
vey and members have been asked a 
number of specific questions designed 


to get 
uation 


a run down of the present sit- 
The association ran a similar sur- 
vey in the fall of 1955 and the infor- 
mation was helpful in dealings with 
CCC and in advising the railroads of 
probable transportation needs 


Mr. Stallcop comments: “I think 
that most grainmen in the Pacific 
Northwest feel that this area is over- 


built for normal operating conditions 
Most firms do not want to build ad- 
ditional storage unless they are ab- 
solutely forced to do so. We have 
used this assumption in our dealings 
with CCC. Our entire efforts have 
been directed to making sure that all 
existing space can be utilized in han- 
dling the 1956 harvest. We have urged 
CCC to leave grain at those country 
points that can store the grain they 
have on hand and still handle 
the 1956 crop. We realize that this 
has caused a certain amount of dis- 
sension within the industry but we 
still feel that it was the right method 
of approach to the problem.’ 

The results of the survey con- 
ducted in October, Mr. Stallcop re- 
calls, indicated that country elevator 
operators in the Pacific Northwest 
could store approximately 8 million 


now 


bushels of the 1954 crop, all of the 
1955 crop taken over by CCC, and 
still handle the 1956 crop. The survey 


also showed that approximately 30 
million bushels would have to be 
moved after the takeover date of 
April 1, 1956. 


Analyzing the situation Mr. Stall- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 
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WANTED NIAGARA BRAN 
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scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE 


Allis-Chalmers Nordyke Cereal 
Dryer Serial No 619 120 Bu Steam 
Heated, 150 ibs. W. P., 48''x12' 6'/2"' tum 
bler Located Chicago Make offer Ad 
dress Ad No 1495, The Northwesterr 
Miller Box 67, Minneapolis | Minn 


One used 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
grevantons. Over 2,000 good items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











cop says: “If I interpret the results 
of the last survey correctly, it also 
means there will be very little ship- 
ment between now and April 1 and 
that CCC will have to draw supplies 
from terminal elevators and other 


grain stored at or near terminal facil- 


ities in order to meet export com- 


and the early 


mitments between now 
part of April.” 
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ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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| TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER s BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process o! converting the milling industry from sacks to 





bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


_ THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


me on ve BUHLER 
Ts MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





flour is checked before 
) order is the flour you get 


@ Southern Kegional Office, 034 Ex- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 
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(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 
Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


FICES: 


JOSEPH, MO. 
Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 























1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH 2 AMARILLO 














rEMCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, 








Konsas City + Bulfale + Mew York 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hion Grave Srainc Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 
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Luke was dead. A wonderful funeral! 
was in progress. The preacher talked 
at length of the good traits of the 
deceased, what an honest man he was 


what «2 loving husband and kind 
father. At length the widow whi 
pered to one of her offspring, ‘Lem 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central weetern Kan- 
ons, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 














ROANOKE 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


a 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


VIRGINIA 


—/ 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1665 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 

















SLOGAN SPECIAL 


YUMA AlO47 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Jones-HerretsaTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crtry 6, Missouri 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 


Flour Tested and 


Baked in Our Own Laboratory 





go up there and take a look in that 


there coffin and see if that’s your 
paw.” 

Mother—-Well, Eddie, did you let 
little sister choose which one of the 


two apples she wanted? 


Eddie—-Yes, mama, I told her she 
could choose between the small apple 
or none at all, and she chose the 
small one 

o 


“You know, old man,” said Brown, 
“that fellow’s too smart for me. He 
sold me a plot of land that was two 
feet under water, and when I went 
round and demanded my money back 
he sold me a motor-boat! 


4 


Marie: “I must say I 
much of your fiance.” 
jetty: “I don’t want 


¢ 


Joe, get out of bed this min- 
I heard a mouse squeak 


don’t think 


you to.” 


Wife 
ute 


Joe—Well, what am I supposed to 
do, oil it? 
© 
“I’m anxious to make this shot 


That's my mother-in-law 
clubhouse porch.” 
“Don't be a fool. You can’t hit he 
at 200 yards.” 
. 


Mrs. Gush—That dress 
perfect fit I have ever seen 


up on the 


the most 


Mrs. Chargit Then you should 
have seen the one my husband had 
when he got the bill for it 

¢ 

Too often the human touch is the 

itching palm 
€ 


“John, I hope I didn’t see you smil- 
ing at that girl.” 
“T hope you didn't, my dear.” 


* 


Sympathy is what one woman of- 
fers to another in exchange for de- 


tails 
¢ 

A hillbilly grandfather was labori- 
ously writing a letter 

“Lucifer,” he said, 
spell ‘rat’?” 

“That's easy, grandpaw, R-A-T.” 

“Naw, I don’t mean mousey rat. I 
mean rat now!” 


“how do you 





“For SUPER Results 


(2S/¥ USE QUAKER 
’"; fii BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 

















CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











II 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


PIP 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturer 
COUN FLOUR ~- CORN MEAI 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 


New York Louisville 

Chicago Memphis Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
eg , ~ Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
ensas City siveston . 

Omahe Houston Trade, Chicago 4, Il. 

M Ft. Worth 

or + mas od ke Mar. 23-24—Association of Opera- 
Toledo San Francisco tive Millers, Ohio Valley and Wolver- 
Columbus Los Angeles . ~—e » Perry ote 
Norfolk bases. Be € ine Dists.; Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man Toledo, Ohio. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 


St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe Memphis 
Minneapolis Enid 
Buffel Galveston 
ened Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHE 


rFROM™ 


f ery PR 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn. ; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IL. 


April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


April 16-18 -— Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


ATS April 23-24—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
AREA City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 


* Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ml. 








“DURAMB 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Se 


AMBER DURUM W 


AMBER MILLING DIV 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal 





May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
. 9 Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 

ER Sec., William J. Fetter, Tri-State 

Milling Co., Rapid City, So. Dak. 


SEMOLINA May 6-10—Association of Opera- 


tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
lected sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
HEAT Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 


ISION cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Association Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 
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W.J:Jenniso 


576 Grain Exchange Through 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. WANT ADS 


Telephone Main 8637 ay “ee 
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May 15-16—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Flours Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 





( May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
no. 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 








INCORPORATED 


lgainst ‘All Risks 






ents in American and Foreign Ports 






































> a 
tlour Distributors; Lord Baltimore In Perfect Comfort 


ilotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles ENJOY YOUR SUN 
\. Barnes, Suite 2807, 149 Broad ‘ . 
y, Ree Ga @ My. at this beautiful resort hotel 


May 20-24—American Association 

Cereal Chemists; Commodore 

lotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 


June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; see, Fred Linsenmalier, Box 
471, Denver 1, Colo. 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 e 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel's 
own 1400 acres. 





June 23-26—Potomac States Bak 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec 


Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, It's only a few steps to hotel's own 
taltimore 1, Md. private, ancrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
hip golf course; tennis; swim- 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers rege . : 

Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., ming; riding . . . And, near by are 

Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- good hunting and fishing. 

consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 

production conference; Hotel Bilt- sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 

more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 

Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- Just write tor piotorial folder 

lanta, Ga. Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 


ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 


bec, 2. =< Me r i . 
Dee ‘ New England Bakers Box C2, PHOBNIX, ARIZONA 


Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; Sec., Miss Mae Greechie, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

















Unitormity 
the priceless oe. flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
( | COOKIE KING—cooki 
NZ CRACKER KING—cracker sponge 
e - ] GRAHAM KING 100% soft wheal graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscos! 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
f or provincial location and 

: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each US. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 


February 21, 1956 


Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
wester: Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always heen of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’"—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are y0U using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 


TI 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 





The Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tus Northwestern Miter + Fuesosrurrs 
Tue American Baker + Mituinc Prooucrion 
Caorurs 











2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Brancu Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuers, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO, 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 















Country-Milled 


the heart of 

America’s foremost 

wheat producing 

section | i 


INDEPENDENT | | 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* ME PHERGON, KANSAS * 








k 
be 
' 
o 
from Country-Run iat 
Wheat located in 











6 ° 99 A i Grate Baker's Spring Pat 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $200: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—'"Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
. 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 





References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
aa HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

7 STRONG BAKERS—FPirst Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CoO. "“f"}'* 





= 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
eAnKe CIitTFVY , MIN NEB OTA 
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Eatablished 1499 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPERCIALI#TS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


N. V. steam aaee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


WABASH 2-0931-2 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 

855 Board of Trade Bidg. 





E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Heerengracht 209 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, COKN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON HE. C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
1565 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High S8t., KIRKCALDY 


Cable “Philip,” Dundee 








ee ‘ 
P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








DoORFEACH 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd, 


FLOUR any CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancnon,” Belfast 


Cable Address London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


2, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E.C.3 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y, 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass 











Wetablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Addrean: “Heslenfela,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (() 


Matablished 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “OTTOMALBEN 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LAD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington 8 GLASGOW 
Onble Address: “Dirtoma,"' Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 
Oable Address; 'Manvet,”’ Glasgow 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDB OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twenteche Bank, N. V 
The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address ‘Locomot 


Rotterdam 
jew York 
ion Rotterdam 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥ 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
16, Mauritaweg (Postbox 196) 
nROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Neference: De Twenteche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixecohen” 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEAL, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address “Goldenglo Glasgow 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Strulsenburgatr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address; Semolina 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED awp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fenwe.s.” Liverpoo! 








Boord of Trade Bidg. ~- Baltimore 1-0338 














IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 











EINFUMRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 
Cable Address: "KINFUHR"” 
Telex 046871 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 











Cable Address: "Torri", London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 


Importers of Grain and Feed C, 1, F, business much preferred CEREAL iy as CTS eens 
Hxporters of Flour Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Codes Riverside AB ith Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NER 


San tran 




















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERD. 


AM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMBERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cle 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terme and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
cameetaae “ DENMARK 
a "IMPOR ras = 


Addre “Flourl 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALS AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
s3rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIH, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—©, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Rankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappi), \. V Cable Addrs Math 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPRCIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address; Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, Sth Ed., Riverside, lrivate 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 
The 


NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Cerporstion 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 
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FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


“WINGOLD” Bay Strate” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 















Rye Flours 
Waite Rye Mepium Ryt Dark RyYE 
Pure Licht Rye Specta. MepruMm Rye 
Clear “Boxex’ Rye Meal Coanse, Mevrum-Fint 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ¢ LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


FOR Q UALITY ” HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 














J bs | | LILY WHITE BAGS thatstay put! 
Aged anit ( Brother, theyte not only 

eee (A, rough... theyhe SUPER RUFF 

; 70 stack high 










erated 








To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 











ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. * WELLSBURG, W.VA. * MOBILE, ALA 





You can’t buy a better flour ¢« Or get a better value - 





Or receive better service + Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















—_—_—_= 





HUBBARD 
ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago THE HALLMARK OF 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR QUALI : 








SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS @Q> DULUTH 


SINCE 1879 


3 AF LLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





























De TRS Years) mists 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
morket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
g NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bas, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mlour Co,, 010 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oktahoma City, Okla, 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Mansas City, Misseur 











For Finer Packaging 
Ficst 


Look to 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





THE 


NORTHWESTERN 
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OF ADVERTISER 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. . 

Acme Fiour Mills Co 

Alien, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Flours, Inc 

Angell, Chr. 

Arizona Biltmore Hote! 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co , 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown M ils Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 
Biske, J. WW 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schiltnuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 
Sars : 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. ; 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc. 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donstelmann & Co., Lid 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ine 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Mills 


Fant Milling Co 
Farmers Union Grain 
Farquhar Bros. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Fiouring Millis Co 
Fiorelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America 

Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Franco, Francis M 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 


Terminal Ass 


Mills 


Garland Mills, inc 

General Mills, Inc 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd 

Globe Milling Co. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lid 


Cover 


i a>ax 


one 


Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green's Milling Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hubberd Milling Co 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
Hunter Milling Co 


Larsen Co 


imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
nter-Continental Grain Co 
nternational Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
mert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. &., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar $ 
Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Fiour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kjaer & Sand 

Knappen Milling Co 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Lid 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. Vv Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 

Midiand Flour Milling Co 
Midland Fiour Mills, Ltd 
Milling Products, Ltd 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co 
Muirhead, 8. H 


Nappanee Milling Co 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 
Novadel Fiour Service Divis 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc Cover 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros ° 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Pratt, R. C 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company os — 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 

Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F : ee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills 

Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 


Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc . 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 

Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 

States Steamship Co 

Chemicals Inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, S$. R., Co 


Sterwir 


Sullivan, E. D., & Co 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, In 
Tidewater Grain Co 


Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grair 
Urbar 


Growers, Ltd 


George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 


Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V 

Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 

Watson-Higgins Milling Co 


Weber Flour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Fiour Millis Co., Ltd 
Wester Star Mill Co 

Whitewater Flour Millis Co 


Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 


Witsenburg, M Jr N. Vv 
Wolcott & Lincoln. Inc 


-uh & 


71 
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34 
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if 


Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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DYOX 
Jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter four 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyoz’ “Novadeloz” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 












Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES I§N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Opportunity for 
Young America 


The opportunity lies in engineering and science, where there 
is steadily growing need for trained young men and women. 
It is open to all who have ability, who are willing to work hard, 
and who will study high school courses like mathematics and 
the physical sciences in preparation for college. 

Here’s what engineering offers to your son or daughter or 
your young friends: 


Interesting, useful work. Hundreds of engineering 
positions are open, from bridge design to nuclear 








research, from product planning to salesmanship. 
Rich Opportunity. Today’s engineering graduates 
find starting salaries higher than average. And 50% 
of the nation’s industrial leaders started as engineers. 





A Good Measure of Security. The need for trained 
engineers and scientists will continue for years to 
come. 





Help your children and your friends to reach a purposeful, 
rewarding future. At the same time, you'll help America. 





